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Preface 


Some fifty years ago I used to watch an emaciated individual, 
not clad in the height of fashion, walking along some cf the 
principal streets of Mylapore, in Madras, rapt in thought and 
oblivious of his surroundings. He was a remarkable figure, not in 
any extraneous sense, but clearly with the mantle of a prophet 
around him. He walked the streets as if he were pacing a sea beach. 

Years later I learnt that he was K.S. Venkataramani. I also 
learnt that my father, N.S. Srinivasan, had been among his friends 
at the Victoria Hostel, in Madras, where they had formed a 
group which called itself "the Olympians”. My interest in him 
grew and I devoured his writings. 

This reputation virtually disappeared after his death in 1952. and 
his works were seldom available. In fact, when, on beginning to 
write this book, I set about collecting them, I found incredible 
difficulty. Venkataramani is virtually unknown to the present 
generation, though he passed away less than forty years ago. 

It is almost as a new writer that I have presented him in the 
following pages. He wrote slowly and he wrote little (both in 
English and in Tamil). But the little that he wrote captures the 
quintessence of the phase of the freedom struggle as waged in the 
far south of the country. I believe that, apart from his literary 
importance, he deserves a place in the history of the freedom 
movement. In any case, here is an author who deserves to be 
rescued from the neglect that has been his undeserved fortune. 

Venkataramani was unfortunate in his life, but he has been 
fortunate in his friends and admirers. It is a few of these who have 
kept his memory green. To three of them I owe a debt of gratitude 
in writing this book. His cousin, Mr. K..V. Srinivasan, who has 
served the Central Government and the Governments of Gujarat 
and Assam in industrial management in high capacity, not only 
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told me important family particulars but also lent me some of the 
now scarce books of Venkataramani. Mr. K. Chandrasekbaran, 
himself a writer of note and a contemporary of Venkataramani, 
also gave me valuable information and lent me books. Melancholy 
interest attaches to the third friend, Mr. P.N. Appuswami. Shortly 
before he passed away in 1986, he gave me a written sheaf of 
reminiscences^ “to be returned after use”. He would have been very 
happy if he had been able to read this book about his old friend. 

Though I never knew Venkataramani personally and never 
exchanged a word with him, he seems a living presence to me 
today. It would only be mere justice were this undeservedly 
neglected writer brought back to the grateful memory of his 
countrymen. It is as a humble effort towards this that I wrote this 
little book. 


Madras 
October 1986 


N.S. Ramaswami 
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A Dedicated Life 


Kaveripatnam Siddhanatha Venkataramani was a writer who 
dedicated his pen to the making of a new India. Writing in English 
and in Tamil, he looked forward to the day when village India 
would recover its old greatness and prosperity and contribute to- 
the regneration of India. Living through the last phase of the 
freedom struggle and surviving the triumph five years, he breathed 
patriotism and social reconstruction. He placed his pen at the 
service of his country not because it was profitable or expedient to 
do so, but because patriotism was in his bones. 

Idealist and patriot that he was, Venkataramani was funda¬ 
mentally a propagandist. This word has acquired some unfortunate 
overtones, but in his time, particularly when the freedom struggle 
was raging, to be a propagandist in the service of the nation was 
the highest honour an Indian writer could hope to achieve. 
Venkataramani wrote novels, and they were celebrated in their 
time. But, while his craft as novelist is entitled to respect, his 
principal claim to remembrance today, when the situation in the 
country has changed beyond recognition since his days, lies in the 
fact that he was an impassioned, one might even say fanatical, 
exponent of the village life. He was very dear in his mind that the 
future of India after independence lay in its villages. The novel, 
the “poetic prose”, the formal plans he drew up were all meant 
to subserve one purpose alone, the regeneration of rural India. Few 
authors in the history of the Indian literatures have perhaps been 
so single-minded as Venkataramani. 

Venkataramani was a complex personality. Extremely simple to 
outward view, scorning the outer graces of life, be lived a private 
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existence that was lofty and inspired. He had a vision before him. 
Perhaps no Indian of his time had a firmer conviction of the 
importance of rural reconstruction. He was a follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi not so much in politics as in his almost fierce belief that 
India’s future lay in the villages and that the villages should be 
regenerated. 

Venkataramani was an idealist, but not an empty visionary. His 
background explains him. He was proud of two things, the village 
where he was born and the family in which he was bom. Both were 
distinguished, and Venkataramani was justifiably proud of them. 
For, Kaverjpatnam is one of the historic sites of ancient India. As 
a port, it.' is,' in the eyes of the historian, rivalled only by 
Barukkacha on the west coast, Kodungallur, also on the west coast, 
and Tamralipti on the east. 

Barukkacha, on the Narmada, in Gujarat (the town is now called 
Broach) was the principal port through which the vast trade that 
India plied with the Roman empire in the first centuries of the 
Christian era flowed. Kodungallur quite displaced it in importance 
when, about the middle' of the first century a.d., Hippalus, an 
Alexandrian mariner, “discovered” the secret of the south-west 
monsoon so that a ship took only forty days to sail from Egypt to 
the Kerala coast. Tamil Sarigam literature of the early centuries of 
the Chistian era preserves glowing accounts of the enormous trade 
that flowed through Kodungallur, then called Muziips. Until the 
Periyar changed its course in the middle ages, so that Cochin 
became the leading port on the Kerala coast, it was Muziris that 
was the main commercial gateway to the west in those centuries. It 
is probable that Romans, or rather Greek subjects of the Roman 
empire, lived in Muziris, for, according to the Peutinger Table, 
there was a temple to Augustus there. 

Tamralipti, now in West Bengal and called Tamluk, became the 
leading Indian port for journeys to and from south-east Asia. It 
was there that two celebrated Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, Fa-hien in 
the fifth century and I-tsing, in the seventh embarked on their 
return home. 

Kaveripatnam was equal famous in its time. It is one of the 
great cities of Tamil Sangam literature. It was a subsidiary capital 
of the early Cholas (the principal one was Uraiyur, now a part of 
Tiruchirappalli town) and is situated on one of the branches of the 
Kaveri at its confluence with the Bay of Bengal. It has been identi- 
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fied with “Khaberis emporium” mentioned by Ptolemy, the 
Alexandrian geographer, who wrote in the second century a.d., 
and with “Camara” which the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea , probably written in the first century a.d., places 
along with “Poduce” and “Sopatma” on this part of the 
Coro.nandal coast. The greatest of the early Cholas, Karikala, was 
associated with this city. 

A Sangam poem has a glowing account of the trade in the port: 
“The sun shone over the open terraces, over the warehouses near 
the harbour and over the turrets with windows like the eyes of deer. 
In different places of Puhar (one of Kaveripatnam’s many other 
names) the onlooker’s attention was caught by the sight of the 
abodes of the Yavanas (foreigners), whose prosperity never waned. 
At the harbour were to be seen sailors from many lands, but to all 
appearances they lived as one community”. A part of Kaveripatnam 
is still called “Vellayan Iruppu”, or the “white men’s quarters”. 

According to Silappadhikaram, one of the classics of Tamil 
Sangam literature, Kaveripatnam was built on a well laid out plan. 
It was divided into two parts, Maruvurppakkam and 
Pattinappakkam. The space between them was used as the market 
place. The king, his officials, soldiers, merchants and cultivators lived 
in Pattinappakkam. In Maruvurppakkam small traders,artisans and 
labourers had their dwellings. By the sea fishermen lived. In the 
harbour area there were granaries and warehouses to store import¬ 
ed goods. 

Life in the port town centred around foreign trade. Horses of 
high breed were imported from the west, while other imports came 
from Sri Lanka, Malaysia and even China. The Periplus says, 
“There are imported into these places (that is, Camara, Poduce and 
Sopatma) everything made in Damirica (roughly modern Kerala, 
then a part of Tamilaham), and the greatest part of what is brought 
at any time from Egypt comes here, together with most kinds of all 
the things that are brought from Damirica and of those that are 
carried through Paralia” (the region from Kanyakumari tc 
Ramesvaram). 

The earliest available reference to Kaveripatnam is dated as earh 
a s in the second century B.c. It was at the height of its glory in th< 
first centuries of the Christian era. The presence of foreigners i 
proved by the finJ of a Roman coin in “Vellayan Iruppu”, whicl 
•"as located near the sea. The town was a Buddhist centre for sora 
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time. Through this port flowed-not-only ^trade but also religion and 
civilisation to the young lands of south-east Asia. An inscription in 
Thailand mentions two villages now neighbouring Kaveripatnam, 
Nangur and Manigramam. 

According to a Sangam poem, Kaveripatnam was submerged in 
the sea because its king once omitted to observe the “Indra festival”. 
Underwater archaeology has broadly proved the truth of this state¬ 
ment, for it has shown that there are some structures under the sea, 
not far from the coast. According to local fishermen, there is the 
wreck of a ship off the coast. 

Land excavations have brought some remarkable remains to 
light. One is of a wharf, with wooden posts in place. These were 
probably used to tie up boats. A Sangam work, Pattinappalai. 
describes a wharf where country boats laden with paddy were tied 
to rows of pegs. Another archaeological discovery was that of a 
Buddhist monastery, where some sculptures were found. 

Were Venkataramani alive today, he would probably be fascina¬ 
ted by the re-creation of some of the old city’s features along the 
beach. An art gallery contains forty-nine panels depicting scenes 
from Silappadhikaram, the great epic which-tells the story of 
Kovalan, Kannagi and Madhavi, all of whom were residents of 
Kaveripatnam. Some of the other buildings of old Kaveripatnam 
have also been re-built in accordance with their description in the 
literary texts. 

It was hardly surprising that Venkataramani should have been 
proud of having been bom in a place like this with such stores of 
historical memory. But what is significant is that he was proud of it 
when nobody else was. Till some two decades ago Kaveripatnam 
was hardly known to anybody except a few scholars of Tamil 
antiquity. Venkataramani was the greatest son of Kaveripatnam in 
modem times, and it is altogether appropriate that he should have 
been immensely proud of it, his native village. As an author, he did 
all he could for it. Many a time would he sit near the confluence of 
river and sea, lost in reverie. Many of his characters and much of 
the setting in his novels and short stories are placed in the 
Kaveripatnam area. He disliked city life, and escaped to his beloved 
village as often as he could. 

There was another attraction for him there, the memory of his 
family and, of course, its living members. For, his family was quite 
a distinguished one, and while Venkataramani was not a historian, 
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he was interested in the past to the extent of recalling, and glorying 
in, the achievements of his forebears. The most distinguished of 
these ancestors of his was Avyavaiyar or “Ayyavu”, as historical 
records call him. 

Avyavaiyar was “Dharmadhikari” to Sarbhoji 1, the Maratha 
king, who ruled from Thanjavur from 1712 to 1728. The dynasty 
had been founded by Venkaji, also called Ekoji. A half-brother of 
the great Shivaji, he had set up the Maratha Thanjavur kingdom 
probably about 1676. After his death in 1684, Shahji succeeded him 
and ruled till 1712, when he died heirless. His two brothers, Sarbhoji 
I and Tukkoji, it is believed, ruled jointly until the former passed 
away in 1728. Tukkoji himself was on the throne till his death in 
1736. 

According to tradition, Sarbhoji was pious and charitable. In 
this he was assisted by his “Dharmadhikari”. But Ayyavu was 
much more than an administrator of charities. He did much for the 
Kaveripatnam region. He dug a canal called “Ayyannaru” named 
after him, or the “river of the honoured one”. “The project was an 
ingenious one, designed to irrigate some of the coastal villages of 
Shiyali Taluk which did not get an adequate supply of Kaveri 
water”. It also served as a drain. Before the Mettur dam across the 
Kaveri was built about half a century ago, floods were annual 
calamities in this area. What Ayyavaiyar excavated also served as 
a drain for surplus water. He was also instrumenal in the develop¬ 
ment of several settlements of learned Brahmins, like 
“Mangamatam’, in Tiruvengadu and “Sarabhojirajapuram” in 
Tirukkadaiyur, both near Kaveripatnam. 

According to family tradition, the king gave Ayyavu a large 
jagir, extending from Kaveripatnam to the Ellaiamman temple in 
Sembanarkoil. There is an inscription in this temple which mentions 
the royal officer, Subha Ayyavayyan of Kaveripatnam, and Havil 
Thandvaraya Mudaliar in connection with an agreement by the 
villagers to pay certain taxes. 

Tradition varies about Ayyavu’s career. While it is certain that 
he subsequently became ‘Sirkele’, or chamberlain or domestic 
minister, and later Diwan, exercising considerable influence at the 
court, there is no unanimity of evidence about his subsequent career. 
When a son was born to Sarbhoji, Ayyavu was imprudent enough 
to present a golden cradle with golden chains. The minister’s 
enepies proceeded to poison the king’s mind against him; they said 
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that Ayyavu must have embezzled State money to be able'to afford 
such a splendid gift. Thereupon the king imprisoned Ayyavu “with 
a small quantity of rice and salt for rations. The poor Brahman 
pulled out his tongue and died in the gaol, uttering imprecations 
that the big bell in the temple of his family God at Tiruvenkadu 
should fall down, never to be tied again, and that the northern wall 
of the prakara in the same fane should collapse, never to be repaired 
again”. K,R. Subramaniam, a historian and a cousin of 
Venkataramani, says in a book published in 1928, “Strange to say, 
the big bell is not in its proper place even today, and a portion of 
the northern wall is always in a state of disrepair”. 

There is another tradition that Ayyavu escaped imprisonment. 
Yet another variant is that the Lord of Tiruvenkadu appeared to 
Sarbhoji in a dream and, telling him that Ayyavu had found the 
money for the golden cot from his extensive jagir he himself had 
given, directed him to set him free. It is said that Ayyavu not only 
resigned his post at the court but also surrendered his personal jagir. 
On his way back to Kaveripatnam, he died in Tiruvenkadu. 

A Mackenzie’s manuscript in Tamil, entitled the “History of 
Kaveripatnam”, and probably written in the reign of Amar Singh 
(1787-1798), speaks of an Ayyavayyan of the village who, within 
the previous hundred years, had discovered large treasures there. 
These were utilised partly to repair the Tiruvenkadu temple, and 
were partly added to the State treasury. The author of the 
Manuscript states that some royal officers during Anar Singh’s reign 
attempted to dig out treasures hidden in the village, but they were 
unsuccessful. He does not mention Ayyavu’s tragic end. 

The famous Pondicherry diarist, Ananda Ranga Pillai, writing 
under date July 26, 1738, refers to “an Aryan, name unknown—a 
protege of Rangoji Pandit, who is one of the household of the new 
Raja of Tanjore”. This was in connection with a mission sent from 
Pondicherry to the Raja of Thanjavur designed to purchase 
Karaikkal. The diarist states that this was a mission of four persons, 
one of whom was this “Aiyan”. But how Ayyavu, though he might 
have been a protege of Rangoji Pandit, could have been a member 
of a Pondicherry mission it is difficult to say. Probably Ayyavu was 
not the “Aiyan” whom Ananda Ranga Pillai mentions. 

The available evidence is, thus, conflicting in some respects. But 
it is certain that Ayyavu was a considerable personality in his time. 
He was quite the most important personage in the Kaveripatnam 
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area. According to family tradition, six branches of his family 
owned Kaveripatnam and other villages. Ayyavu’s ,/af/> itself, his 
descendants say, was ten square miles in extent. 

There seems little doubt that Ayyavu was particularly attached 
to the Tiruveneadu temple perhaps because it was, as it remains, 
the most important fane in the Kaveripatnam region. 

It was in this historic region and in this distinguished family that 
Venkataramani was born in 1891. His father, Siddhantha Iyer, was 
an excise officer, but he also owned hereditary landed property. 
Venkataramani was born in the seventh generation from Ayyavu. 

Ayyavu’s son was Muthappa, who had six sons and six daughters. 
Venkataramani’s paternal grandfather, a descendant of this family, 
was a doctor as well as an astrologer, by name Aghorappa. A fond 
family tradition is that he was so good at treating illnesses that 
even Englishmen patronised him, a great mark of prestige at the 
time. In addition, he also wrote a book on astrology which, subse¬ 
quently, Venkataramani published under the title. Highways of 
Astrology, under the pseudonym of “Kumbha”. 

Venkataramani’s father and mother, Yogambal, are both shadowy 
figures today. But, it may be supposed that the father led in the 
intervals of his official duties the life of the typical Thanjavur 
landlord of his times, cultivating his fields under supervision, taking 
part in the religious and social life of the village. His position as an 
excise officer was not incongruous as it might seem today. He was 
essentially a son of rural Thanjavur who happened to follow a 
profession. He bequeathed to his son not only acres but also an 
abiding passion for the Thanjavur country-side. It was this passion 
which, when later translated in terms of literature, became an 
adornment of Indo-Anglian and Tamil writing. Memories of the 
father’s official life recur in some of his son’s short stories where an 
excise official appears. 

Venkataramani himself described his boyhood years when replying 
to felicitations on his sixtieth birthday, celebrated in Madras in 
1951. “As a little boy, I was always extremely active, hilarious and 
ecstatic, always roaming in sunshine, cutting new tracks across the 
meadow, shunning the old. The rain-bearing clouds and the 
monsoon eclipsing the sun thrilled me with maximum joy, and with 
rainfall I always ran away from home, to the worry of my parents, 
to the nearest hill and dale—my younger years were spent in such 
area—bunding the flow of rain-water into litle pools, cutting new 
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channels thereby and creating new cascades over boulders of rock, 
clapping hands in all solicitude, unmindful of the drenching in the 
monsoon rain till somebody came from home and took me away!’’. 

It was hardly surprising that this sensitive child of nature should 
have felt miserable when confined to a school. “I felt it a prison 
house from the primary classes till the third form”. 

But happy days came again when Venkataramani went on to the 
National High School in Mayavaram (now renamed Mayiladuthurai, 
and the leading town in that part of east Thanjavur district). The 
headmaster was Seshu Iyer, a respected teacher of mathematics. He 
was one of those headmasters, net uncommon in Tamil Nadu towns 
about half a century ago, who were more than headmasters. They 
were local public personalities, men of light and reading. It was in 
Mayavaram that Venkataramani, according to his own account, 
found his life’s vocation. Mayavaram was “a happy change of 
place”, with “the eddy-eyed, rolling river Cauveri on whose banks 
I spent my non-school hours singing my own songs. For, the sacred 
Cauveri gave me a new freedom and joy and made me a lover of 
Nature with interest in man. Temperamentally I was a textbook 
scholar till then, but the river Cauveri, Edmund Burke-, Sri 
Aurobindo, Bankim Chatterjee’s ‘Vande Matharam’ and the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal taught me the mere futility of books and text books 
and the arid opulence of a mere scholar reared for the slaughter¬ 
house of examinations. They inspired me with the first patriotic 
semiments and love of humanity and of my country, and the joy 
in the making of a new life; for even as a boy I felt that something 
was wrong in the existing order”. 

It was when he was at school in Mayavaram tltat he took up his 
life’s vocation. He was then sixteen years old. Consciously, like a 
self-dedicated acolyte at the shrine of literature and nationalism, he 
set himself to set the world right. At sixteen years he had found 
that “something was wrong in the existing order”. With the 
courage of youth, he dedicated himself to the task of reforming the 
world. “Even as a school boy I became both a speaker and a 
journalist, as the word is considered the common and primary 
vehicle for wisdom and reform. My first speech was an organised 
vhool boys’ protest against the partition of Bengal. And my first 
article was on the inefficient and filthy administration of the 
Mayavaram municipality. All these in 1907 and 1908”. 
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It was this article which, he used to say later, made him a writer. 
He was then studying in the IV Form CX Standard, as it would be 
called today). He had already fallen under the spell of Edmund 
Burke’s style and the writings of Sri Aurobindo in Baade Mataram. 
The youthful zealot turned his attention to the woeful civic condi¬ 
tions in Mayavaram. He says that, for an hour, he borrowed 
Burke’s invectives against Warren Hastings and hurled them against 
the municipal chairman. 

The author, delighted with his own piece after he had re-read it 
on the banks of the Kaveri, had next to devise where it could be 
published. He could send it to The Hindu, in Madras. But Dev.an 
Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rao had, it seemed to the young man. 
taken a “life-time’s lease” of the letters to the Editor column. Even 
a rejection slip from The Hindu was to be cherished. But tne 
new' author was not enamoured of martyrdom. 

A new daily, the Indian Patriot, had begun to appear in Madras. 
The Mayavaram boy thought he might try his luck there. So 
affixing stamps worth an anna, thereby foregoing four idlis (rice 
cakes, a standing dish in many parts of the south), he sent it off to 
Madras. Every day following, he waited expectantly looking to 
hear of its fate, expecting to see the khaki shirt of the postman and 
to hear the screeching sound his sandals made. (Venkataramani 
saved up this experience and used it in one of his short stories 
published later.) 

His article, no longer a letter to the Editor, duly appeaaed in 
the Indian Patriot as from a correspondent”. Venkataramani says 
that it created commotion in Mayavaram. V.T. Krishnamachariar, 
later Dewan of Baroda and a prominent statesman following 
independence, was then Deputy Collector there. He sent a marked 
copy of the paper to the chairman of the municipality. The latter 
was enraged and set out to find out who had written the articie. 
He set secret inquiries on foot. 

The spies fixed upon a lame school teacher as the culprit. Though 
the poor man protested that he could hardly have written such 
excellent English as in the offending article, the chairman would 
not believe him. At this juncture, Venkataramani came forward 
and owned the guilt. For one week he had agitated the inert, dirty 
wate-s of municipal administration in Mayavaram. The incid. v., 
said Venkataramani, gave him a taste for the printed word, and it 
clung to him for the rest of his life. 
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Another factor which turned his attention to writing was that a 
cousin of his used to subscribe to many leading American and 
Indian newspapers and, gathering a small crowd around him, 
would read them out in a loud voice, forgetting the world. This 
enthusiasm infected Venkataramani. 

Already resolved to become a journalist and a writer, 
Venkataramani came to Madras to join a college. He was at the 
Madras Christian College, and he boarded at the Victoria Hostel. 
We read or hear very little of anything like the “Apostles” at 
Cambridge University at any of our own Indian colleges in British 
days. But, here in the Victoria Hostel at the time Venkataramani 
was there, there was a galaxy of talent waiting to shine forth. 
Venkataramani was immediately in his demerits. The young men 
tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 
Venkataramani’s coterie called themselves the “Olympians”, not 
from any sense of affected superiority, but in the exuberance of 
their spirits. 

Ordinarily college hostels are not “nests of singing birds”; in plain 
language, they are not noted for their wealth of literary or artistic 
associations. The Victoria Hostel was an exception. It sheltered a 
number of bright young sparks who at any given time in about the 
first three decades of the twentieth century would have set the 
Cooum on fire. Some of them, in fact, did. These young men, who 
would have been newcomers to the delights of the city, nevertheless, 
formed intellectual coteries. They were fond of discoursing on 
problems of foreknowledge, will and fate, and on less sophisticated 
concepts too. When Venkataramani was in college, the nationalist 
movement had not yet made much headway, though that day was 
not far off. But there remained the universe, the world of letters, 
the dreamings of philosophers to discuss, to criticise, to defend. Ii 
was in this hostel that Venkataramani acquired that fondness 
for, and facility in, familiar inteUv„-tual conversation that was to 
be a markof his subsequent life. 

It was not that Venkataramani spent ail his time talking. He 
started a magazine with the help of N. Raghunathan, who later 
acquired fame as Assistant Editor of The Hindu, Madras, and a 
columnist under the pseudonym of “Vighnesvara” in Swatantara 
and Swarajya . Venkataramani’s sketches and' stories in this and 
other magazines were later published under the title, Jatadharan 
and Other Stories with a preface by Raghunathan. 
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There is a tantalising glimpse of life in the Victoria Hostel at the 
time Venkataramani was there. In an affectionate tribute at 
Veokataramani’s “sasthiabdapurthi,” or the completion of sixty 
years of age, Raghunathan wrote, “This reminds me of my first 
and rather disconcerting encounter with K.S.V. Sitting in the 
Victoria Hostel Library, my chair tilted against the window and 
my face buried in the English Review, I was serenely unaware that 
I was blocking the young orator's way to the outer grounds. Indeed 
he had no more business to walk through the Library that I to rest 
my feet on the reading room table. But when he stopped for half a 
minute to look at me as though 1 were a log of wood and tell the 
world in a loud voice that the gang-way was not for sprawling in, 
I was alarmed as well as amused; and I took refuge in precipitate 
flight.” 

It was in this unpromising fashion that, what was to prove one 
of Venkataramani’s most enduring friendships, began, and he had a 
genuius for friendship. “I could not bring myself, however, to 
imagine that he enjoyed making a scene,” continues Raghunathan. 
“And 1 found out soon enough that it was his way of establishing a 
proprietary interest in me. He had discovered that I was a distant 
connection—and he was immensely proud of his ancient house— 
that I was like him in Litt. Hoas, though a year his junior and an 
alumnus of Presidency College, and that I too entertained ambitions 
as a writer. And when my prentice effort—a portentous survey of 
periodical literature—appeared in the pale-green East and West, he 
went about telling everybody, “Here is a new star on the horizon 
and the brightest of them all.” 

From what Raghunathan says elsewhere, it is clear that, never 
lacking confidence in himself, Venkataramani went out to meet all 
comers. Picturesquely Raghunathan describes this self-confidence as 
“the native trumpeting of the young cockerel annexing the morning 
I sun.” He adds. “On the strength of one or two contributions to old 
Mr. Malabart s East and 1 Vest he bearded Sir Valentine Chiral in 
Government House, to the speechless wonderment of the rest of 
us, his hostel mates, who could not muster courage *o address our 
own college professors." 

Venkataramani himself believed that his gifts, so precocious that 
the. had made themselves felt when he was only sixteen or 
seventeen years old, flowered at college. In his customarily 
picaresque - ords, his “transition” to Madras was “really a trans- 
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plantation from the nursery to the field, like the bud flowering into 
the blossom, liberating the potential vasanas.” His five years at 
college were “the best period in my life dynamic to the core with 
all sorts of ecstatic activities.” 

Venkataramani proceeded to the Law College and took a law 
degree. In this he was following a common end among educated 
“natives"’ in his time. Broadly speaking, only two professions were 
open to them. Government service and law. But, with hindsight, it 
can be said that there was never a lawyer temperamentally more 
unsuited to the profession than Venkataramani. His outlook, his 
ideals were all at total variance with the dry intellectual regimen 
that a successful career at law requires. 

Yet, Venkataramani made a good beginning as a lawyer. He 
was apprenticed under Sir C.P. Ramaswami Iyer, who was then 
Advocate-General and later, a member of the Governor’s 
Executive Council. Venkataramani was one of the counsel who 
conducted an elaborate and complex case relating to an adoption 
in the Thanjavur royal family in 1922-23. He received a few other 
good briefs too. But his heart was not in the profession. He 
regularly attended the High Court, but be went there rather to hold 
conversations with his peers in the library. Gradually, he came to 
abandon law as a profession; and more and more to choose that of 
the writer. Still, there are a few echoes of his lawyer days in his 
novels. In Murugan the Tiller one of the characters, Markandam, 
was, it was said, drawn after a leading lawyer of the day who 
subsequently became Advocate-General. 

“Almost every day in my college days,” Venkataramani has 
written, “as secretary of so many societies, I was a speaker in some 
society or other. This brought me valuable contacts so early in 
life with the Judges of the High Court, especially that great 
literary minded Judge, W.M. Coutts-Trotter, and leaders of the 
Bar like Sir C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar and S. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
editors like S. Kasturiranga Iyengar and T.E. Welby.” 

It was characteristic of this impractical idealist that, while he 
professed to have thoroughly enjoyed his “life at the Bar,” he 
failed in this chosen profession of his. The litigant client was for 
him “a complex human material with strange pulse beats.” 

Tne unsuccessful lawyer was an abject of derision in Madras 
over half a century ago as, no doubt, he will always be, “S.V.V.,” 
the humorous writer, who too, like Vei.kataramani, has been 
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neglected, has depicted the hapless being in all his misery, which is 
comic only because it is fictional. A story used to be told to 
illustrate the difference between the resourceful lawyer and the 
feckless lawyer of Venkataramani’s times. A litigant with a brief 
called at a lawyer’s house and asked to meet him. An unkempt 
man in dirty clothes said that he was a lawyer, and what could he 
do for the visitor? The visitor took an unflattering look at the 
bedraggled man, excused himself, and went away to another 
lawyer’s residence. There he met another unkempt man. In answer 
to his question, this man said that he would inquire and went 
inside. He re-appeared after some minutes and presented himself 
neat and well clad. He then said that he was a lawyer, and what 
could he do for the visitor? The visitor engaged him. In the first 
lawyer’s position, Venkataramani would probably have cross- 
examined the litigant as to his native village, what he thought of 
the nationalist movement, and suph like so as to bewilder him and 
send him away seeking another lawyer to represent him. 

The story of Venkataramani’s life hereafter is mainly the story 
of his writings and of the friendships he made. He began to lead 
an inner life, the life of the spirit. Often in the I930’s he could be 
observed pacing the streets of Mylapore, his head bent, his 
thoughts obviously not on his surroundings. The percipient could 
realise that this unassuming man, who had not sacrificed to the 
graces, was a personality with abiding resources of the spirit. Very 
likely, he was dreaming of Kaveripatnam and of the Kaveri, for 
he disliked city life and hankered after the wide open spaces \of 
his village, where man could commune with God and nature. In 
his mind’s eye there was always the vision of the confluence of the 
Kaveri with the Bay of Bengal. 

Among his assets were friends. In fact, after the books he wrote, 
the most distinguishing mark of his life is the spirit of comrade¬ 
ship he could induce in a wide variety of men. He made friends 
easily and, what is perhaps more difficult, retained them. 

There is a vivid account by Professor K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar, one 
of his younger admirers of the “feast of reason and flows of soul” 
which Venkataramani directed. “In due course I was inevitably^ 
drawn into what might be called the Venkataramani Orbit”. 
“We were Seven—Venkataramani, K. Chandrasekharan, K. 
Ramakotiswara Rao, M. Chalapati Rau, Manjeri S. Isvarau, A.,D. 
Mani and myself. The Triveni office in the first floor of the Y.M.I.A. 
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Buildings in Armenian Street (Madras) was our unofficial meeting 
place. Venkataramani and Chandrasekharan, turbaned and clad in 
alpaca, dropped in during the lunch interval; Ramakotiswara Rao 
was chastely serious and sat like Patience on a monument, smiling 
at difficulty; Chalapati Rao made acidulated comments, talked of 
modernists, imagists, and futurists and gaily recited the Fifth 
Philosopher’s song; Mani shot in like a pellet of mecury, and shot 
away as suddenly; Isvaran was wise beyond his years and was the 
very picture of the poet carrying the burden of the world’s beauty 
and sorrow on his shoulders”. 

This vignette evokes memories of an aspect of our intellectual life 
some fifty years ago, of which little is known today, and which 
deserves to be cherished. Here were young men, all well read, many 
with high ideals and with high ambitions for their country and for 
themselves, and drawn together, though they came from widely 
different, not to say, disparate backgrounds, in a community of high 
spirit and noble thought. How often did they "tire the sun with 
talking and sent him down the sky”! Of this band Venkataramani 
was the undisputed leader and mentor. 

Mr. Chandrasekharan himself has written in a contemporary 
account of the conclaves of soul which he enjoyed in Venkataramani’s 
company. “His eyes twinkle at the sight of a group of friends 
determined to talk away their time, and his seemingly sluggish 
tongue is only too ready for piling up metaphors. His tendency to 
be vain has not robbed him of his delicate sense of humour in 
conversation. Spicy and unobtruding, he attracts always a congenial 
circle of listeners. He is neither vulgarly garrulous nor irreproach¬ 
ably refined. He pelts the placid surface with tiny, shining pebbles 
and enjoys a good hour watching the water break into ripples. He 
is never carried away by wasting vehemence or irregular moods. He 
can be brief as well as long in his conversation. He can even cut 
short an interesting talk in the middle, if private business calls him 
elsewhere. He is shrewd and steady about his own purpose in life. 
He can be least fussy and yet divert the talk to himself. His arch¬ 
cleverness lies in his not alienating anyone in this attempt.” 

Mr. Chandrasekharan has a vivid description of Venkataramani 
at this time of his life when, even as he was making his literary 
reputation, he could command the allegiance of his intellectual 
peers. “A little head bearing a tiny tuft on its top, an abrupt chin 
somewhat too small for the face, and a sly glance at the very corner 
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of his spectacled eyes, go to make or rather mar the personality of 
Mr. Venkataramani. If fashion be discarded as a vice, no better 
example can be had than he. Wearing a turban which adds nothing 
to his forehead and a closed coat quite unpretentious, he defies the 
modern world with its ultra-sartorial perfection” 

While, as this came: suggests, Venkataramani did not depend 
upon his outward person to impress people, it is a fact that, as an 
author, he earned contemporar j appreciation. Mr. Chandrasekharan 
tells of the encomium a paper of his on Sir S. Subramania Iyer, a 
judge of Madras High Court, who during the First World War 
wrote to Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States, 
condemning British attitudes towards the Ir.Jian independence 
movement, received. This was in 1927. The article so deeply 
impressed S. Satyamurthi that he insisted on organising a function 
to felicitate its author. Mr. Chandrasekharan went to a well-known 
firm of jewellers to order a plate, worth about Rs. 125, a big sum 
in those days. The inscription on it was chosen by the great Sankrit 
scholar. Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri. He selected the last verse 
from Kalidasa’s Sakuntalam. The felicitation meeting was held at 
the Advocates' Association, Sir C.V. Kumaraswami Sastri, a judge 
of Madras High Court, presiding. 

Many other friends have written of the feasts of reason and flow 
of soul in which Venkataramani took a prominent part about this 
time. For example, Mr. Y. Mahalinga Sastri (who translated 
Venkataramani’s A Day with Sambhu into Sanskrit) has spoken of 
his “always lording it over a circle of friends with his brilliant and 
witty conversation like a twentieth century Johnson. Each one of 
his admirers was content to listen, only now and then putting in a 
word or two in order to keep on the blaze. Wit and sarcasm 
seasoned with high decorum and admirable elegance scinti.latei, 
and none knew the passing hour in his company. His keen hawk like 
look held you in subjection. There was a slight naughtly twitch in 
it which made you feel that you were pinched in the wrong quarter; 
but soaked as it was in geniality and sympathy, it enlivened and 
comforted more than it alarmed or disturbed you. His talk bubbled 
with humour, now sly, now broad, now delicious. His mind was 
ever in effervescence; he was always choosing the best word for 
expressing himself and minting metaphors of sparkling quality”. 

As his books issued from the press, Venkataramani became more 
and more of a literary institution in his own life-time. Just as his 
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personality attracted friends, so his pen attracted admirers. His 
books did not make him rich. The seven hundred acres of his 
ancestors had dwindled to seven. But his inner life was unaffected. 
His reputation grew, though not his bank balance. 

Venkataramani became a writer in English mainly because that 
was the mode in his time. But, as he grew older, he turned to Tamil, 
his mother-tongue. It is said that it was Rabindranath Tagore, 
whom he met in Shantiniketan, who advised him to write in Tamil. 
But even before this he had started a Tamil weekly, Tamil Ulagu. It 
ran for two years, from 1922 to 1924. He had a good style, tending 
to the musical, as in his English writings. 

Later came another Tamil journal, Bharata Mani. Running it was 
a financial strain. It was with difficulty that he could bring out the 
issues. But he persevered. He used to say that he had a mission in 
running it and that he had much to say through it. It survived for 
some fifty issues before it had to be closed down. (His Tamil 
journalism is discussed in its place, below). He translated his own 
novel, Kandan, the Patriot, into Tamil. 

Just as Venkataramani had friends in Madras, he had many in 
other parts of the country too. Among them were many people of 
eminence, like C. Rajagopalachari, C.P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, V.T. Krishhamachariar, and C.S. Rangaswami. the 
financial journalist. Venkataramani often visited cities in North 
India and delivered lectures on rural uplift, Indian -politics and 
English literature. When Ramaswami Iyer and Radhakrishnan were 
Vice-Chancellors of Benaras Hindu University, he used to visit 
Varanasi and gave talks to students. 

For two years he was Rural Development Adviser to the 
Maharaja of Alwar. In that short time, he did much work. But it 
was at Alwar that he contacted tuberculosis, which finally killed 
him in the absense of the remedies not easily available. 

Among his spiritual mentors was His Holiness the Senior 
Sankracharya of the Kanchi Kamakoti Pitha. He introduced Paul 
Brunton, the well-known writer on mysticism, to His Holiness. It 
was also he who first took Brunton to Sri Ramana Maharshi. 

His “shastiabdapurthi” was celebrated on July 24, 1951, at a 
function organised in Madras by his friends. Dr. P.V. Rajamannar, 
Chief Justice of Madras High Court (the first Indian to hbld that 
post and himself a litterateur), who presided, said that his mastery 
of English language, “as to which we have the encomiums of leading 
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literary men whose mother-tongue itself is English”, was well- 
known. He had “by his direct intuition as much as by his critical 
acumen and rational analysis, grasped the essential spirit of India’s 
historic civilisation as maniiest in its life and social institutions, 
namely, the most perfect synthesis of collective effort and individual 
liberty achieved in the village as the real living unit of national 
life. Venkataramani has been pleading for the past thirty yeai$ for 
the preservation of the village and for its renovation on modem 
lines without maiming its identity and essential life”. 

Referring to Venkataramani’s longing to found “ashramas” and 
a rural university in his native village, Dr. Rajamannar said, “He 
has chosen an excellent place to spend the rest of his life, amidst the 
wind-swept and water laved sand-dunes of his own native village 
of Kaveripoompattinam, ancient and sacred in many ways, at the 
confluence of the river Cauvery and the sea”. Professor K. 
Swaminathan said, “As an essayist, novelist and short story writer 
in English, as a master of racy Tamil, as a constructive thinker on 
sociological and aesthetic subjects, as a practical idealist labouring 
day and night for many years on schemes of village uplift, 
Venkataramani has done work of such variety and intrinsic value 
that some public recognition of his services to our country and 
generation has been long overdue. The choice and master spirits of 
our age—men like Madan Mohan Malaviya, C.R. Reddi, Rajendra 
Prasad and C.P. Ramaswami—long ago discovered and have 
acclaimed him as a true apostle of culture.... We proudly salute 
in Venkataramani one of the very few unalloyed idealists of our 
time; one whose life and faith prove that man’s chief glory is not 
an easy success here and there, but failure in a high impossible 
task. Like the linger pointing to the moon it may not touch, he 
reminds us that man is not a grasping hand, but a seeing eye. Such 
men are indeed the eyes of the body politic”. 

Venkataramani was in poor health at the time. In fact, in his 
reply to the felicitations at the meeting, he referred to “dilapidated 
me”. He made a brief oral speech, but there was a written speech 
which is invaluable for the study of his life and work 

In a pathetic reference to the ravages of tuberculosis on him, 
Venkataramani spoke of “my broken voice and poor lung-power 
these five years”. He survived the function only half a year. He 
had received treatment, first, in Madanapalle and, then in 
Tambaram. But it was of no avail. He passed away in his residence 
in Mylapore in February 1952. 
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Why should we read today this village dreamer of a past age? 
Is he relevant to the 1980s? 

If ever was a bom writer, it was Venkataramani. Many of his 
contemporaries at college, who were equally devoted to national 
freedom, rural reconstruction and other high ideals, turned aside to 
law or to journalism or to Government service. It does not seem to 
have struck Venkataramani that he too could. It is true that he 
became a lawyer. Hut that was little more than a formality. He 
knew that he would not succeed at the bar. But there is some 
ambiguity in his attitude towards a lawyer’s life and career. He 
enjoyed it, but would not work hard at it. 

“The enchantment of the spoken word led me to the Law 
College and the Bar. I thoroughly enjoyed my life at the Bar”. But 
what he enjoyed there was not any prospect of personal success, 
but the cut and thrust of debate, the “enchantment” of the spoken 
word. Since success at the bar depends quite as much on hard work 
in the chamber as on any oratorical gifts, he failed to make 
headway. He might enjoy the oratorical “enchantment”, but he 
would not do the hard work. There is little doubt that he would 
have been pleased to succeed as a lawyer, particularly in his later 
days, when he lived virtually on what his devoted friends insisted 
on giving him, often against his protests and always against his 
well-known dislike of receiving charity. But he would not work 
for success. He blames his “romantic and wayward temperament” 
for this. 

In short, he was an idealist. The spoken word “enchanted” him 
first, and then the written word. It was by speech and by book 
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that he hoped to help free I ndia and to regenerate its villages. He 
had formed this hope or conviction at school. His early Madras 
experiences, at the Victoria Hostel, strengthened him in this 
conviction. Under the circumstances, he could have been nothing 
hut a writer. 

Venkataramani was a didactic idealist. He was a preacher at heart, 
who turned to fiction to spread his beliefs. He was not a 
■“philosopher” in the strict sense of that term. But he had ideas, he 
had predilections, he had likes (but not many dislikes, at any rate, 
not many that might be noticed in his writings), he had points 
of view. It was to reinforce these that he created Kandan the 
patriot, Murugan the tiller and Jatadharan the village teacher. In 
all these fictional personages Venkataramani himself was present, 
to greater or lesser extent. 

It was the accident of his birth, where he was born, when he was 
born and in the circumstances of his early life that made 
Venkataramani the writer he became. There is not much artistic 
development in him. His first book does not differ very much from 
his last. The propagandist appears in both, and his propaganda is 
much the same; apart from striving for the nation’s freedom, revive 
the languishing village, for only then would the nation recover true 
freedom. This is his teaching, whether he wrote novel, short story, 
or tract, whether in English or in Tamil, whether as public speaker 
or as author. 

The question arises whether what he taught was beneficial then 
and is relevant now. He was profoundly influenced by the teachings 
■of Mahatma Gandhi. As a patriotic Indian who longed to throw 
off the foreign yoke, it was natu r al that he should have thrilled to 
■Gandhiji. But as a villager who also longed for the regeneration of 
rural India he was more than attracted to him. 

As early as in 1928, when he published Renascent India, he had 
come to believe that “any measure of Swaraj or Dominion status 
we may get will never improve our real status if provision be not 
made therein for the complete autonomy of our villages which are 
now leading but broken lives. We must set again our villages on 
solid foundations”. This, of course, was at the heart of Gandhiji’s 
own teachings too. 

Therefore, to ask whether Venkataramani is relevant today is to 
ask whether Mahatma Gandhi is relevant today. It is a common gibe 
that Gandhiji is forgotten in our India today; in the sense that 
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what he taught (and practised, unlike most teachers) has little 
relation to current Indian life. His teaching had many facets. Some 
were to do with social reform, mainly the emancipation of the 
Harijans. But his economic reforms were based on this revival of 
village life. 

Since the vast majority of Indians, at the time, lived in villages, 
and since the villages, though in many pasts of the country like 
Tamilnad there had been a vigorous tradition of rural life as 
proved by temple inscriptions, were in the last stages of decay and 
destitution, it was natural for sensitive spirits like Gandhiji and 
Venkataramani to feel that national reconstruction should begin 
with the village. Gandhiji, as a student of Thoreau and Tolstoy, 
had an instinctive dislike and distrust of the city. There are few 
indications in Venkataramani’s books of any considerable influence 
of other authors on him. He was not beholden to any other thinker 
for his ideas. In fact, he imbibed them at birth and had strengthened 
them through his later experiences. He was a natural, a bom, rural 
philosopher. He did not have to take thought to believe what he 
believed. 

But, whether by instinct or through book, both Gandhiji and 
Venkataramani urged rural reconstruction as the essential 
preliminary to the enjoyment of real and meaningful national 
freedom. Today, following the implementation of the five-year 
plans, the country is being industrialised. “Industrialise or 
perish” is the minatory slogan. Western economists have taught 
that agriculture is a sign of "backwardeness”, not economic alone 
but, in some mysterious sense, cultural too. Modem life has come 
to be based on industry. Agriculture can make a contribution to it 
through "agricultural industry”, but, by itself, it is relegated to an 
inferior status, as a source of food and, in some cases, of raw 
materials which are to be “processed”. At best, it is given, rather 
grudgingly, a second place in the national priorities because it must 
feed the people. 

There is no place in Venkataramani’s ideal village for any 
industry. In his “programme of rural reconstruction” which he 
formulates in Renascant India , industrial progress is conspicuous 
by its absence. It advocates “an effective and representative 
Panchayat or a village Council”, “all facilities for the promotion 
of scientific agriculture", “a co-operative store of agricultural 
implements and seeds and also of general merchandise suitable to 
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rural needs”, which should also “guide” the “exports and imports, 
the commercial life of the village”; a doctor to render free medical 
help to be paid from out of the village funds; a school and a 
theatre, where shall be delivered “periodical lectures on subjects of 
rural*.provincial, national and international interest”; what would 
now be called ecological care of the village’s tanks and streets. But 
there is not the slightest mention of any rural industry as of an 
industrial school or polytechnic. 

It was not that Venkataramani disliked or hated the maching-. 
Many “sentimentalists” did, and do. Current critics of the machine 
and of what has resulted from it, like nuclear power, are streng¬ 
thened in their fears by mishaps such as Bhopal and Chernobyl. 
But many of the earlier critics instinctively disliked the machine 
and all its works. Venkataramani seems to have been indifferent to 
the machine. He seldom mentions it, he does not seem to have 
realised the fact that village life which he so much idealised and 
idolised was being, if it already had not been, threatened by the 
machine. 

What, then, is the relevance of a writer who was not very much 
aware of a fundamental problem of modem life, the growth of the 
machine and the tyranny it has come to exercise today? By this 
token, Venkataramani is nothing more than a sentimental dreamer, 
who was not even aware of the hard facts of modem industrial 
civilisation. There have been further complications since his time 
which it might be thought are denying the validity of his village 
dream. 

The flight from village to city he mentions by the way. It has 
now developed enormously. Some of the best elements in the village 
have deserted it in favour of the city, as it might be Bombay or 
Madras, partly to seek employment in industry there, partly to share 
in the alleged delights of urban life, particularly the film. They are 
crowding into the city to make hideous, slums, haunts of crime and 
vice. The growth of the population, far above the capacity of the 
nation to maintain it in food and services, has ensured no depopula¬ 
tion of the village. But the best elements, the enterprising and the 
innovative, have left it to huddle and waste their lives in city slums. 

Some attempts have been made to bring industry to the village. 
But they have not been very effective. Further, agriculture, so muc;h 
at the mercy of the monsoon’s vagaries, is not developing as it 
should to meet the nation’s growing needs. True, in the early 1980’s, 
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food production rose high, through the “green revolution”, so that 
exports become possible, reversing the trend of many earlier years, 
when food had to be imported at ruinous cost in foreign exchange. 

Efforts, through the application of fertiliser and through other 
means, to improve agricultural productivity are meeting with success, 
but to a limited extent. Mechanisation implies additional unemploy¬ 
ment, or under-employment. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, by and large, the average Indian 
village today is rather run down, devoid of much hope, and seething 
with dispute and quarrel over a number of issues. Under the 
circumstances, Venkataramani’s dream of the regenerated village 
has not been realised. 

But this does not mean that he is without meaning or significance ; 
today. After all, what he taught (and he definitely was a didactic 
novelist or man of letters, one who wished to influence his country¬ 
men to his way of thinking on a number of issues centred on village 
reconstruction) was nothing very new. Apart from what Gandhiji 
was beginning to say at the time Venkataramani was beginning to 
write, the village had been India from time immemorial, and village 
life was, as it were, in the blood of the Indians. What had happened 
was that a gifted and sensitive man, born to be a writer, had looked 
about him in his native place and had realised its current degrada¬ 
tion and the need for its redemption. He devoted his life to this 
ideal. In this he was not being a revolutionary. He was only follow¬ 
ing an age-old tradition, that of devotion to the village. 
Venkataramani was never a firebrand. Undoubtedly, he had the 
courage of his convictions, and there was a certain quiet obstinacy 
about him in personal life which enabled him to ignore petty 
annoyances and miseries in his profound involvement with his high 
ideals. But he was “orthodox” in his beliefs quite as much as he 
was in personal appearance. 

Venkataramani saw the village with the eyes of a man of letters, 
of a poet, or of a “prose poet”. Accident, or destiny, or whatever it 
might be called, placed him, at birth and in early life, in the midst 
of one of the really favoured parts of the country. A man living his 
impressionable years on the banks of the Kaveri ; n Thanjavur 
district could not, if he had sensitivity in his soul, fail to fall under 
the spell of nature, of the village. The geographic.’1 fact that at 
Kaveripatnam {he Kaveri joins the sea made a great impression on 
him. What he says at the beginning of his book. On the Sand-Dunes , 
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might well be said of most of what he wrote; “The author reclining 
on the sand-dunes of his native place, where the Kaveri joins the sea, 
muses on modem life, its miseries and its oblivion of the glorious 
heritage of man”. In a sense, Venkataramani, wherever he happened 
to be at any given time, in his village, in Madras, or elsewhere in 
the country, was always reclining on a sand-dune and musing on 
problems of man and life. 

The poet “muses”, the economist or the sociologist writes thesis 
or dissertation. Village reconstruction has, or perhaps had (since it 
seems to have ceased to be a burning issue today), many aspects. At 
bottom, it must be based on economic realities; ownership of land, 
productivity, availability of employment, taxes and cesses, irriga¬ 
tion, marketing, transport, Government levy, and so forth. 
Venkataramani does not dwell profoundly or at any length on any 
of these aspects (some of which had not become acute in his time). 
He dwells rather on the higher problems; the regeneration of man 
and the regeneration of the village through, borrowing a phrase 
from Gandhiji, "soul force”. This is the way of the poet, of the 
philosopher. The reader interested, like this author, in village revival 
will find not practical advice, but idealistic exhortation. Economic 
factors do not bulk large in Venkataramani’s ideas for the village. 

His is literary enthusiasm. It is not difficult to follow his thought 
processes in this. From his earliest days he has been watching 
the beautiful courses of nature where he is living; the flowing 
Kaveri, the “eddy-eyed” (a favourite phrase of his) river, the 
thunder and surge of the sea, the rattling of the coconut fronds in a 
high wind, the waving fields of paddy. Endowed as he is with the 
temperament of the poet, he falls under the spell of nature and 
decides that it is the village which is the best expression of it. In a 
short while he goes to a town. What William Cowper, the English, 
poet, said may not be fully applicable here, but Venkataramani 
would have agreed with his stricture, "God made the village, man 
made the town, the Devil made the country town”. For, his first 
article that appeared in the press was “on the inefficient and filthy 
administration of the Mayavaram Municipality”. Here was a contrast 
close at hand; the beautiful village and the filthy country town. 
Therefore, India must first be free and then it should be regenerated 
through the rejuvenated village. This was Venkataramani’s theme 
all his writing life. 
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Surely this was a pleasant ideal? It may have proved to be a 
dream, but Venkataramani was not to know that. He had all the 
crusader’s belief that it would become a reality. It was a high ideal, 
and surely Venkataramani did well to advocate it with all the literary 
strength at his command. Two of his contemporaries, “S.V.V.” 
and K. Nagarajan (who passed away in 1986), both writers of 
fiction in English, were not much concerned about the regeneration 
of the village. The latter’s “Kedaram” has nothing in common with 
Venkataramani’s “Akkur”; it is an imaginary location in which his 
characters live out their lives. Neither Nagarajan nor “S.V.V.” talks 
of rural uplift. “S.V.V.” was a humorist of the town or of the city. 
He recaptured the spirit of the times, but he had eyes only for the 
townsman and his foibles. Behind the fiction of both these writers, 
the village undoubtedly existed, but it was a vague presence, it was 
nothing like the central character it is in Venkataramani’s fiction 
and, of course, it is the central reality in his tracts. 

Surely Venkataramani was justified in following the bent of his 
life, as it might be called, and extolling village life as the highest 
and best possible for the Indian? Distrust of the city, of the machine, 
of the “servile State” which often results from modern economics 
has long been a literary tradition in the world. Venkataramani was 
only following this tradition. He was doing so by instinct. At first 
he did not take much thought about it. That came later. A born 
villager, who happened to be articulate and persuasive, he first liked 
what he saw about him in his childhood and youth and, when come 
to man’s estate, began to examine why he did so. The results of 
this examination confirmed him in his love of the village, and to 
that love he clung all his life. This love is alwaysHiterary, that of 
the man of letters, not of the economist or the statesman. That was 
the bent of his life, and he followed it meticulously 

Therefore, though he wrote on rural uplift npt in novels alone 
but also in tracts and pamphlets, and though he wrote with consum¬ 
ing passion, he seems to have had little understanding of the 
economic realities and problems of village life. He does not offer 
specific remedies for the curing of the village’s ills. He prescribes a 
"village council, or panchayat”, in which “shall vest the administra¬ 
tion of the village”. But it is notorious that factions have abound¬ 
ed, and continue to abound, in these panchayats. How impracticable 
his ideas were may be imagined from what he says of the village 
school teacher, "My hopes of village reconstruction are fondly 
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centred on the village school teacher.” Little wonder that many of 
Venkataramani’s fictional heroes are of this class, including 
Jatadharan. But this school master must be an impossible paragon. 
He must be “a real teacher with a flair and zeal for public work. He 
must have the capacity to dominate the village intellectually and 
spiritually. In communion with the village judge, he must give the 
true lead to the village council and rural life, and create the proper 
atmosphere for progress, fertilising the rural area with the waters 
diverted from the main currents of national and international life.” 

Yet, this paragon must not be paid more than-“thirty rupees a 
month at the present (1929) purchasing power of the rupee.” Neither 
shall the judge and the doctor. 

It would, therefore, be reasonable to say that Venkataramani’s 
plans for the village were impractical. The Indian village’s problems 
were, as they still are, far more difficult than he imagined. 

But, what an entrancing cry Venkataramani’s was It came from a 
man passionately devoted to what he was saying. He was no 
mouther of platitude and claptrap. To him the village was a real 
object. He was even fanatically determined that it should be re¬ 
generated. He might not have had what we might consider specific 
solutions for the problems, but he believed that what he had to say 
were the solutions. His was too much of a poetic spirit to want to 
inquire into the economic apsects of life and improvement. He held 
the conviction that the Indian village would be regenerated and that 
that would lead to the regeneration of India and of the human race. 
He was a poet doing what the economists and sociologists are 
doing today. Let us remember that the poet often sees better than 
the economist, his vision clearer, his gaze more penetrating. 

If Venkataramani could not look into the economic future, he 
could instinctively sense the Indian village, its life, its sorrows, its 
laughter, its personalities. He could feel, as if physically, its pulse. 
Therefore, he is the best expounder of Indian village life in Indian 
literatures as lived in the 1920’s and 1930’s. I deal with this in the 
chapter on the novels. Here it is sufficient to say that the village of 
Tamil Nadu of some half a century ago lives in Venkataramani’s 
pages for us today not merely to read, but actually to feel, as it 
were. Venkataramani is nothing if not realistic in his village 
portraiture. Kandan, the Patriot the Murugan and Tiller ar: live 
men, and so are many of the characters appearing in the short 
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stories, particularly Jatadharan. A pronounced idealist by tempera¬ 
ment, a dreamer, a visionary, yet, when it was a question of 
literary portraiture, Venkataramani becomes uncompromisingly 
realistic. 

This, then, is another gift for Venkataramani’s readers today. 
One of the few Indians writing novels in English in such a way that 
they read like Indian novels in English, for the language alone is 
“alien” and all the rest, the scene, the characters, the ideals, the 
ways of speech, everything else, is Indian, uncompromisingly 
Indian, he helps us today, living as we are in an India very different 
from the one he knew, understand how our fathers and grandfathers 
lived in their villages. This is an achievement far from common in 
the Indian literatures. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex, Anthony Trolloppe’s 
Barchester, the Brontes’ Yorkshire, Blackmore’s Exmoor have made 
us familiar with the idea of a “localised” novelist. Here, in his 
own way, is Venkataramani producing the same kind of effect. 
Very few, just a handful, of Indian writers in English have produced 
really worthwhile novels of Indian life, and few even of these have 
identified themselves with a particular locality so that when, for 
example, one mentions their names, immediately the locale of their 
fiction flashes mto our minds. 

Venkataramani achieved this. Both his great novels are located 
in the Thanjavur district, more particularly the Kaveripatnam 
region. His short stories do not stray far from this area. Sometimes 
Venkataramani might go to Madras, but that is nearly all. He had 
an affectionate obsession with his native village. That has proved a 
gain for us today. We can visualise what that region used to look 
like as it we were living there fifty and sixty years ago. We can look 
at the landscape, we can look at the men, we can listen to them 
talking, we can observe them behaving as if we were there, at their 
elbow. For, Venkataramani had, above all, the vivid gift of bring¬ 
ing character and scenery to life before our eyes. 

As an upholder of rural life, Vsnkataramani has achieved a 
literary greatness that is uncommon in our literatures. His aim was 
to promote the regeneration of the village, but he also wanted his 
country to become Free. He combined both these ideals in his 
novels. His hero will, of coarse, b; a patriot struggling for national 
freedom. But he will also be a villager, he will not be a townsman. 
He will be a Thanjavur villager, and one from the Kaveripatnam 
region. If, on the other hand, Venkataramani is to be praised as a 
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literary exponent of the passion for national freedom, he should, 
on the other hand, also be extolled for his loving, and yet, realistic 
portraiture of the village. Akkur should be as dear to his readers 
today as Auburn was to Oliver Goldsmith and to generations of 
his readers. This is why we should read Venkataramani today. 



Musings and Ideas 


Since, from his earliest days, Venkataramani had consciously 
dedicated his life to high ideals, it is hardly surprising that he 
began writing right from his school days. But, it was in 1921, when 
he was thirty yearn that his first book. Paper Boats, came out. It 
included three “essays” contributed to the magazine. East and 
West. 

Venkataramani was a slow writer. He was not given to dashing 
off articles or books, for he was not a journalist who had to meet a 
“deadline.” He “added and altered many times till all was ripe.” 
In a life-time devoted almost exclusively to the cultivation of high 
thoughts and noble literature, he published only eight books, three 
of them fictional. But he also contributed to journals and, besides, 
towards the end of his life he edited a Tamil journal of his own. In 
1928 he had met Rabindranath Tagore in Shantiniketan. Tagore 
had suggested that he write in Tamil. Then followed 
Venkataramani’s own rendering in Tamil of his best known novel, 
Kandan the Patriot. Telling his friends that he had a great deal to 
say. he started a Tamil journal, Bharata Mani, first a fortnightly 
and then a monthly. He had not the administrative skill to make a 
success of this venture, and it involved him in difficulties. But, then, 
his whole outer life was a long suffering. 

Venkataramani was profoundly interested in astrology. But, 
apart from this, he had few interests outside his ideals. Towards 
the end of his life, when he conceived that he had exhausted the 
“enchantment” first of the spoken word and then of the written, he 
started “ashramas” to give practical expression to his ideals. As 
could be expected, they too did not prove very successful. 
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Venkataramani’s literary work might be divided into three 
groups. They comprise his “prose poetry”, his fiction, and his plans 
for the village. Paper Boats and On the Sand-Dunes are obviously 
juvenile productions; juvenile not in the sense of being immature 
and inchoate, but in that of the high ideals of youth when, as the 
cynic might say, it knows no better and will shortly know better. 
Later in his career, Venkataramani reverted to this genre in A Day 
with Sambhu and The Next Rung. His maste piece is the novel, 
Kandan the Patriot. He attempted a variation of the theme in 
Murugan the Tiller. Some of the short stories he had written before 
he published his first book appeared in 1937, towards the end of his 
creativity in English, under the title Jatadharan and Other Stories. 
With his passion and life's purpose, the revival of the Indian 
village, he dealt directly in the most “concrete” of his books. 
Renascent India. Besides, he published pamphlets and also reprints 
of some chapters from a few of his earlier works. 

In all this, whatever the medium, be it “prose poem”, novel, 
short story, or pamphlet, Venkataramani remained faithful to his 
single idea, the restoration of the Indian village. It is difficult to 
imagine any other writer so profoundly concerned with a sole idea 
as Venkataramani was in relation to the Indian village. 

Paper Boats is somewhat of an exception to this rule. The Indian 
village figures by itself in very few of its ten “essays”. But its spirit 
dominates the entire book. It is a good introduction, an appropriate 
prelude, to the writings of an author who was to make rural welfare 
his life’s mission. As Annie Besant wrote in her foreword, “The 
booklet makes ns live in the village and share its life”. 

Some of the characters appearing in it appear again in later 
books in fictional form. This is hardly surprising, for they are the 
verities of the Indian village. “My Grandmother” and “My Neigh¬ 
bour” foreshadow Kandan the Patriot in particular. It was as if 
Venkataramani “felt” these characters so intensely that of then- 
own accord they came to the tip of his pen time and again. 

Venkataramani’s sense of the picturesque, poetical language is 
already making itself felt in his inaugural book. He talks (and of 
course the metaphor is quite obvious) of the “cargo” and the 
“navigation” in relation to his “boats”. But the mastery of the 
language this difficult exercise implies is remarkable. 

Of the ten pieces in the book those on the “Indian Beggar” and 
“On Fishermen” have titles that seem more suitable to the college 
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ma gazine , in which young hopefuls attempt to express their 
imma ture exuberance. In fact, however, the first essay is quite 
notable for its powers of observation. Though Venkataramani was 
passionately devoted to village regeneration, he had, at least in his 
earlier days, the eyes to observe other aspects of Indian life. There 
is a certain amount of perverse logic in his discourse on the 
“educative value" of begging as a profession. 

“It is a stimulus to the heart. It is a tonic to weak emotions. It 
nurtures generous impulses. It is the custodian of kind and gentle 
thoughts. It humanises man. It is the whetstone of the huipan heart 
and its touchstone as well. Our feelings would lose all their 
elasticity and graciousness if they were not ever kept awake by the 
artillery of eloquent appeals”. 

Charity is impersonal in the west. In our country it has been 
very personal. Venkataramani must have met the “seven classes of 
valiant beggars” he describes in this piece in his village or in 
Mayavanun, and already there is evidence of his powers of social 
observation, which are such a feature of his fiction. 

Venkataramani was a devout person, though not ostentatiously 
so. Later he was to write a pamphlet on His Holiness the 
Sankarachaiya of the Kanchi Kamakoti Pitha, and there is evidence 
particularly in his Tamil contributions of his devotion to his 
religion. “The Hindu temple is the emblem of the religious life of 
an Indian village. It is the inspirer of all the qualities germane to 
the Hindu.... It is ever the dream of his hopes and the hope 
of his dreams”. 

An analogous subject is the pilgrim. “He is a spiritual monument 
of our race. He is a step and an experiment in the realisation of an 
ideal.... His is an Alexandrian conquest over transcendental 
empires. His is a life of continuous journeying from Benaras to 
Rameshwar and back again from Rameshwar to Benaras”. 

It is odd to find Venkataramani writing of “village cricket”, for 
there was very little of it in his time half a century ago even in the 
city. What he means by “cricket", it turns out, is a game played 
with a wooden stick and an arecanut covered by a few rags. It is, 
in fact, the “galii tandu”, which used to be popular in Tamil 
villages. It is this which Venkataramani calls cricket. But he finds a 
philosophical truth in it “Indian village cricket too is but a slice 
>f Life”. 
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In tracing the evolution of Venkataramani’s literary skill, two 
pieces in this book are worth study. “My neighbour was once a 
Sub-Registrar of Assurances’’, and this sets the writer off on a 
little -course of good humoured banter. The rather pompous title 
of the petty official, dressed in brief authority, is liable to induce 
such flights of sarcastic humour. 

“My neighbour” graduated at the age of eighteen and “at 
eighteen, even prior to shedding his single blessedness, he 
triumphantly entered the Government Service on the usual 
regimental pay of Rupees fifteen per mensem. He was a clerk under 
the very eye of the senior Dorai”. He becomes Deputy Tehsildar, a 
being of might and cousequence. 

But, also, his wife is a shrew. She would not allow him to call 
his life his own, she even starves him. Finally, he runs away from 
her and becomes a sanyasi. He returns just in time to perform 
the funeral ceremonies of his mother. “My neighbour is now a 
Sanyasi, clad in yellow robes and consecrated to world service at 
Hardwar in the Himalayas free of Mrs Pichai (his wife) and her 
race”. 

There is, of course, no “story” in it. A man becomes a minor 
Government official, and his wife is a termagant. To escape from 
her he runs away from home. Yet there is a wealth of interest in 
the analyses of the harassed man’s frame of mind. This is no 
Freudian analysis of the husband under the harrow of a wife. 
Nevertheless, there is an indication of such a man’s feelings and of 
the workings of his mind. It fact, this is one of the few occasions 
when Venkataramani, usually a chronicler of events and analyst of 
emotions worn on the sleeve, attempts to delve into the human 
heart in order to understand its workings. This is an aspect of the 
novelist’s craft that he seldom followed in his later writings. 

Another aspect of Venkataramani’s outlook on life is made 
splendidly clear in “My Little Arunalam”. It is about a Harijan 
agricultural labourer. But to describe him in these prosaic terms is 
to do injustice to a boy and man whose race is “the salt of the 
earth”. Venkataramani describes him in terms that would, in his 
time, have appeared strange to many of his readers. 

“His is always a message of Labour and Love to our ancient 
land. But he like the great avatars , only nestles on its fringe, where 
the earth and the ocean meet in the curl of the wave. He is all alone 
in this wide world. Over his fields, never weary of watching like 
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Cerberus, lie is wedded perhaps to the friendly twinkles of distant 
Orion. The raptures of his life are the verities of a fixed orbit of 
labour, even as the diurnal rounds of the earth”. 

Venkataramani, the true nationalist that he was, had little 
patience with the social exclusiveness practised against some 
sections of the community in his time. He realises what many of 
the other nationalists did not always do that the Harijan is “the 
salt of the earth”. Harijans recur in Venkataramani’s novels, and 
always sympathetically, 

Finally, there is “My Grandmother”. This is another loving 
portrait which recurs in Venkataramani’s novels. It could not fail 
to attract the attention of such a close observer of the sociology of 
the Tamil village. The grandmother is the head of the joint family, 
which she rules as a benevolent despot. The Hindu joint family “is 
the most democratic and the best governed in the world. Its 
ancestral house is Full of parliamentary habits and traditions”. The 
grandmother has “a Bolshevist grandson”, but even he yields “to 
her flexibility, her talent for the occasion, her unbending will and 
unfailing energy for work”. She belongs to a vanishing species 
today, but she was real enough till a few decades ago. Many of 
Venkataramani’s readers then, and many today too, realise that this 
is a life-like portrait. So early as in his first book, Venkataramani 
shows himself a deft limner of character portrait. 

Paper Boats could have become a disparate collection of sketches 
by a writer not too far removed in time from college juvenalia. In 
fact, it displays considerable maturity of outlook. It could be fairly- 
said that Kandan the Patriot is already foreshadowed in this the first 
of Venkataramani’s books. 

His next book, On the Sand-Dunes, which appeared in the next 
year, in 1923, belongs to a different technical genre. The author is 
still in his village. In fact, he never left it all his writing life, except 
for a few visits to Madras. But this time he speaks in a different 
style and of different subjects. 

The author is in a pensive, musing mood. He reclines on the 
sand-dunes of his village, the sea in front of him, the river by his 
side, and all humanity and creation in his mind’s eye. It is the brief 
twilight time, ever a magical part of the Indian day. Thoughts course 
in the author’s mind, and he gives expression to them in a highly 
individualistic way. 
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“The sun has set behind a floating cloud. The sea breathes out 
the purest breeze. The twilight is full of joy. ... And I am alone on 
the sandy dune pining for things whioh will never be mine”. What 
these are is not detailed explicitly, but it is the still, sad music of 
humanity that haunts the pensive author. He muses, 

“Alas! what is Life? 

“Is it the bubble on a rainy day? 

“Is it the foam on the falling water? 

“Is it the cloud in the moon or the vapour in the sun? 

“Is it the wave that ebbs and flows for simple joy? 

“Or is it the flower that fades in a day? 

“Or is it the childhood that is mine no more?”. 

There is no self-pity here. The author has a social conscience. 
“The rich become richer, the poor poorer in worldly goods. Both 
become the poorest in the light divine. There is a terrible stoop in 
the personality of the modern man, a crack in the pile, a rent in the 
garment of life. The cosmos of the individual is lost in the chaos of 
society”. 

Man, “the noblest work of God”, “the cream of cosmic life”, 
“the only well-shaped, well-backed earthenware of the Potter’s 
wheel”, is, to vary these metaphors, at sixes and sevens with him¬ 
self. What is to blame? It is industrialism. This is a strand in 
Venkataramani’s thinking which does not recur often in his later 
works. For the most part, he is concerned to sing the village, praises 
rather than to damn the city’s evils, though criticism of urban life is 
never very far from the surface of his writings. 

In the picturesque language which appears in this book for the 
first time in Venkataramani’s writings, he asks whether man “will 
lose it all—for a piece of scrap iron or a disc of gold”. Writing as 
he was before the atomic bomb and Bhopal and Chernobyl, 
Venkataramani was not to know that industrialisation and science 
mean much more than he thought. But even that little was enough 
to frighten and disgust him. 

“Oh, Industrialism! what a lifeless throb is yours. The pulse that 
is meant to feed the heart lets out the blood. You have set man on 
the treadmill and he goes round and round, footsore and palsied. 
What a waste of God-given energy! That man, the giant of evolu¬ 
tion, should become the slave of the very slave he himself has 
forged. The spectre whom you raised to work for you has become 
your master. Why? The Nemesis of your own strength!”. In another 
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passage occurs a denunciation of the "soul-blasting science of 
Economics”. 

The remedy for all these evils is, of course, quite obvious. "Go 
back to the vernal wood, to your village retreat, to forest depths 
and mountain clefts. See how you thrive there in Peace and 
Thought. In solitude, in communion with Nature, under the Bo- 
tree, learn the compassion of Buddha for the toiling man”. 
Venkataramani’s last thought on the sand-dune by the Kaveri is of 
a “Superman born of East and West” who should “dance and glow 
in the morning sun like a drop of pearl”. Further, “may Peace 
descend on the earth like the soft dew overnight”. 

Perhaps with the exception of Rabindranath Tagore, 
Venkataramani was the Indian author who was most admired by 
eminent contemporary European critics. This fact is not generally - 
known. Venkataramani had a big collection of his correspondence 
with many eminent men in the west. It is understood that it was all 
destroyed thoughtlessly by some ignorant person in his 
Kaveripatnam home. It would have been invaluable for the student 
of Venkataramani and of Indo-Anglian literature. But enough is 
available from other sources to indicate that many famous English 
writers used to admire both Paper Boats and On the Sand-Dimes , as 
well as Kandan the Patriot. It is not necessary to take our opinion 
on trust from, or to mortgage our understanding to, others. But 
when writers like E.V. Lucas, Gilbert Murray, and Lord Haldane 
praise Venkataramani, there is nothing objectionable in recalling a 
little of what they said. 

What these great critics and also informed journals of opinion 
like the Times Literary Supplement found to praise in Venkataramani 
was his beauty of thought and delicacy of expression; “Hindu 
village life in the prose of Addison”, as a reviewer of one of the 
books put it. Lucas wrote of the Paper Boats that it tells “more of 
India than shelves of more pompous works” and of the Sand-Dimes 
that it was "of a more personal and spiritual nature”. 

It is clear that Venkataramani, writing as he was in the aftermath 
of the First World War, reflected the hopes and longings of some 
sections of the people, both in the east and in the west, for peace 
and quiet. Venkataramani’s evocation of the Indian village satisfied 
the need. He was not a sentimentalist and, for one who wrote 
“prose poems”, neither was he a vague, unmeaning dreamer. He 
was an idealist in the best sense of the term, one who looked facts 
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in the face, disliked some of them, but knew that, in spite of all, 
mankind is good and nature beautiful. This attitude he expounded 
in attractive prose. Sometimes Venkataramani himself called it "free 
verse”. Technically speaking, this it is not. But it is true in the 
larger sense of “poetical prose”, what a poet produces when he 
writes prose. 

Another book of this type is A Day with Sambhu. The author 
talks with a schoolboy and expounds the philosophy of tender 
boyhood. The philosophy is exhilarating and purposive. The style is 
informal, delightfully simple. There are occasions when this simpli¬ 
city rises to the tender. Venkataramani had always much to say 
about problems of life and death, and he says it here in the limpid 
and flowing style that, by this time, had become a second nature 
with him. 

It is in Renascent India that Venkataramani expounds his 
philosophy of rural uplift in explicit, non-fictional terms. This book 
appeared in October, 1928. A second edition was called for in 
December, 1929. Venkataramani republished a chapter from this in 
February, 1922. Under the tittle, The Indian Village (A Ten-Year 
Flan), he revised and enlarged it in March, 1936. 

According to Venkataramani, Renascent India and The Next Rung 
“had a common birth, and I left the twins in the same cradle, 
putting but a thin screen of feather weight paper between them. 
Now the time has come for them to come out of the cradle and to 
go apart each on his own infant way in this crowded world. I have 
used the occasion to bless the elder with a parting gift, to dress him 
now in a few more clothes, all truly home spun”. This is 
Venkataramani’s characteristically metaphorical (in this case, surely 
overstretched) way of saying that he has ‘'revised and enlarged” 
Renascent India for its second edition. 

The argument of this book of exposition is clear, but over- 
optimistic and not completely fulfilled in the decades that have 
passed since. “The Great War (the First World War) has plunged 
the world in the throes of a rebirth”. This unrest is not 
destructive. “It is a renascent force fecund with a creative and 
motherly joy seeking for the peace and beauty of life in a new 
Religion and Philosophy of permanent values. The cream of twenty- 
five centuries of human endeavour waits to be gathered of this 
renascent churn”. (Incidentally, Venkataramani claims to have 
“foretold” the war in an article published in March 1913). A 
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second great war is in the making; it would be “a universal 
conflagration”. What would be the result, chaos or millennium? 
“The answer depends on the strength and attitude, the vision and 
the idealism, the compassion and the humanity of India and China, 
and the United States of America, and Great Britain”. 

As for India itself, its “renascent movement springs from two 
powerful causes. An intense longing for freedom is urging the 
educated classes to gain for their Motherland a higher place in the 
comity of nations. And sheer hunger is goading the masses to deep 
discontent Freedom riding on the crest of widespread poverty has 
ever been the most potent cause of political cyclones”. 

Poverty in the Indian village is appalling. “This is due to the 
fact that the village produce, barely enough to keep alive its own 
present population, is drained largely to meet the exigencies of 
modern civilised life and Government. But the village has no power 
or facility to increase its agricultural productivity. The net result is 
widespread poverty, misery and discontent”. What are the remedies? 
In political terms, free India should have a federal constitution. 
Venkataramani does not realise the important historical fact that 
India has remained one country only when there has been a strong 
central govornment. But he does distinguish between a “strong 
central government” and a “centralised government”. The latter, 
he says in an odd metaphor, holds “all the threads for our national 
life in the damp and perspiring hands of one”. 

Another, and more important, remedy is the regeneration of the 
village, and this is the main argument of the book. “It is a 
preliminary to our achieving anything great”. In his idealistic 
vision, Venkataramani believes “that the rich cry and the world- 
message of the Indian village” is that “every form of labour must 
be paid equally, be he the worker, the highest State official or the 
porter who carries his luggage, as hunger is the same the world 
over-two measures of paddy for each per day”. 

What were India’s main problems at the time Ve nk a taramani 
was writing? The first was agricultural indebtedness. “Next to 
cooking, man has ever been a borrowing animal”. A high ideal is 
the plain life “which does not seek for the joys of things which 
cannot be made at home”. A lower ideal is that land mortgage 
banks and co-operative banks to lend at four percent should be 
started. 
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The next important question was ,: mass education”. 
Venkataramani has no patience with the modern methods of 
teaching (that is, those followed in his time). It is under “the deep 
shade of a banyan tree or a mango grove, by the side of some 
water with sand dunes all over kissed by the truant wind” that true 
education can be imparted. 

Further, small land holdings in perpetuity must be created by 
law and public opinon. They should be of three acres each, and 
should be “impartible, inalienable and tax-free”. This would prevent 
the growing concentration of acres in a few hands so that the tiller 
is forced to migrate to the cities to live in a terrible slum. But there 
is a higher problem than all these. This is the need for “the 
orientation of Indian life and character, the emergence of a full 
well-regulated and active life from the illusions of a quietistic' 
philosophy, from dreams of virtue to the practice of it in daily 
social life”. Venkataramani then makes a point that is still valid. 
The Indian suffers from an “inferiority complex”. He admires the 
foreigner to an exaggerated extent. “The inferiority complex is 
fouling every source of our activity and paralysing every effort with 
a strange disbelief in our own powers”. 

Indians must learn to believe in themselves and in their 
neighbours. Then, social service and the social justice is “the song 
of renascent India”. “Work with a generous heart and an open 
mind. Work that you may make the whole world your family”. If 
this “the highest Dharma" is followed, “every problem of 
corporate and individual existence is solved”. 

Venkataramani elaborates his plans for the village in a pamphlet. 
The Indian Village. It formulates a ten-year plan of regeneration. 
It calls for "a multi-purpose store, a marketing organisation, and 
a bank”. The store should sell agricultural implements, seeds and 
manure as cheaply as possible. There should be a rural dispensary 
and a garden school. There should be a “sanitary water supply” 
for drinking purposes. Agricultural debts should be redeemed, and 
the rate of interest drastically limited. Electricity should be supplied 
to the villages at cheap cost. “Steam has vulgarised and roughened 
modem life. Electric power is sure to beautify it—ruralise urban 
areas and urbanise rural areas in the best sense. All the gains of 
science should be made available to our villages without maiming 
their life and identity”. 
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Venkataramani also suggests “an intelligent resurvey %nd 
recolonisation, if necessary, of our scattered, straggling seven lakhs 
of villages into more beautiful, healthy sanitary and compact areas, 
fixing the upper and lower limits of the population of a village and 
encouraging free emigration to fresh areas declared suitable for 
residence”. 

This was the final vision that Venkataramani, a life-long crusader 
for rural uplift, evoked of the happy, prosperous village. It was the 
climax of all his dreams and efforts. 



The Novels 


It is with his two novels, Murugan the Tiller , published in 1927, 
and Ktmdan the Patriot, which appeared five years later, that 
Venkataramani reached the height of his powers. The novelist in 
him was explicit virtually from his first writings. The sketches he 
wrote at college and the short stories that followed foreshadow the 
novels. The dreamer that he was, he was yet literarily practical 
enough to emobody his visions in full-scale fiction. He was also a 
propagandist of ideas, and the novel was, as, of course, it still 
remains, an effective instrument. Mrs Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin helped even more than Abraham Lincoln’s speeches to 
abolish Negro slavery in the United States of America. This 
Indian’s two novels, particularly Kandan, gave a powerful impetus 
to the freedom movement in his part of the country. 

Besides, it is in the novels that Venkataramani the writer appears 
at his best, rather more strikingly in Kandan than in Marugan.lt he 
had not written these novels, he would scarcely be remembered 
today. The "prose poet” is suspect in the eyes of literary purists 
and pundits, and the propounder of schemes of village regeneration 
might not have been listened to. But a vivid story teller, writing of 
Indian Civil Service officers who devote their lives to national 
service, a British Collector and his sycophantic Indian minions, the 
Khan Bahadurs and Rao Bahadurs train accidents, the pushful 
lawyer, the humble idealist and such like, was certain to command 
attention. All these creatures of his imagination appear in 
Venkataramani's two novels, and it is hardly surprising that 
Kandan, in particular, should have become a classic. In fact, so far 
as I am aware, there is no other novel written in English by an 
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Indian which captures so well the impassioned and lofty spirit of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s when the nation girded up its'loins to 
struggle for its freedom under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It is enough to compare Kandan with the novels on our freedom 
movement written in subsequent years by Paul Scott or John 
Masters to realise what a difference there is between the Indian and 
the British points of view. 

There is no need to compare Venkataramani’s two novels one with 
the other. Still, it is instructive to do so to realise the advance in his 
technique. The main themes in both are the same; the freedom 
struggle and village revival. But there is a difference in method. 
Murugan is a novel rather more of ideas than of incident; Kandan 
rather more of incident than of ideas. To a certain extent, 
Venkataramani is feeling his way in technique in Murugan. His ideas 
he had already formed, even when at college. There is little signifi¬ 
cant progression in them with the years. But he makes them more 
vivid and telling in the second novel. 

It also looks as if the novelist had grown more idealistic in the 
five years between the two novels. Kandan is indisputably the hero 
of the novel bearing his name; this is not true of Murugan. In fact, 
it may be questioned whether the genuine idealist in the earlier novel 
is not Ramachandran so much as Kandan. Kandan does begin well, 
but falls into some evil courses, including that anathema, pro¬ 
prietorship of a toddy shop, before recovering. Ramchandran is 
consistently idealistic despite the scourge of a shrewish mother-in- 
law, an aggravation of universally admitted disability. 

If Murugan n<a> be might be considered comparatively immature 
fiction, it has, nevertheless, its merits. It could be safely said that, so 
far as knowledge goes, nothing like it had been written by an Indian 
in English in its time. Indo-Anglian fiction had been left to the 
tender mercies of Rudyard Kipling, Mrs F. Penny, and others of 
that ilk. Edward Thompson was to prove a sympathetic exception, 
E.M. Forster a very subtle one, Flora Annie Steel and Maud Diver 
a rather ambiguous one. In contrast to this mostly onesided fiction 
appeared Murugan, breathing the very essence of Indian nationalism, 
and not trying to pervert or misrepresent it. 

But Murugan is not a fictional tract for the times. It is a genuine 
story. It runs a natural course, and some of the characters are vivid. 
If tradition speaks true, there is even an attempt to caricature a 
"ading lawyer of the times. One does not usually associate 
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Venkataramani with sarcasm or caricature, though he was not 
devoid of humour. But it is the novelist who writes, not the 
preacher. Still, the reader knows that his author wishes him to 
realise and, if possible, to follow certain notions and lines of 
conduct. 

Venkataramani would not be Venkataramani if he did not 
expatiate on the glories of village life. There is rather more of 
Madras life in this novel than in its successor, but it only serves to 
set off a contrast. Venkataramani’s main point is that, while citv life 
is destructive and deceitful, village life is integral with our Indian 
traditions and culture and fundamentally healthful and good. 

He has other views to urge. The unwary or weak agriculturist is 
ruined by drink and bad company. The landlord who does not stay 
in his village to cultivate his fields but goes off to the city to earn a 
pittance as a Government employee hurts himself and society. More 
generally, those who seek to amass wealth by fraud and chicanery 
never flourish. 

The story is told against the background of the village of Alavandi 
and, to some extent, of Madras. The Kaveri, of course, is an ever 
present force, sometimes almost a, living presence. Kethari and 
Ramachandran, who experience different fortunes at college, live 
their later lives in a conflict of emotions and developments that 
follow the inter-play of character and circumstance as between, 
speaking broadly, country and city. This novel is perhaps richer in 
character, but it does not possess the tautness of characterisation 
that marks the later novel. Technically speaking, the progress in 
fictional art from the first novel to the second is clear to the 
discerning reader. 

Despite the book’s title, Murugan is not the sole hero of the first 
novel as Kandan is undoubtedly of the second. Murugan shares the 
distinction with two others, Ramachandran and Kethari, All the 
three belong to the village of Alavandi. Kethari, wise in his genera¬ 
tion, becomes a lawyer and sets up practice in Madras. 
Ramachandran, who had been his class-mate, fails in his examina¬ 
tions and remains at home until, goaded by his father-in-law, he 
takes up a post in a provincial town. He is an idealist. So is Kandan 
to begin with, but evil communications corrupt manners. Under 
the influence of a man named “Thoppai”, this former exemplar of 
rural life sets up a toddy shop. 
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Ramachandran has had to sell his ancestral lands before going 
away from Alavandi. He tries to live a life of simplicity,- in a kind 
of anticipation of “Sarvodaya” ideals, where each man shall live 
by cultivating his three acres of land and no more. Kethari, worldly 
wise, rises in his profession, but is hampered by the jealousy of 
his “senior”, Markandam. Meanwhile, in Thanjavur district, 
Murugan and his cronies, one of whom is “Thoppai”, create a 
tumult and are brought to court. It falls to Ramachandran’s lot to 
investigate the case against Murugan and the other accused, and to 
Kethari and Markandam to defend them. The citizens of Alavandhi 
are, thus, brought together for a moment in a displeasing and 
unpleasant forum, the criminal court. 

If, so far in the novel, there is more of incident than idea, it 
should be remembered that Ramachandran, for one, is an idealist; 
in fact, his ideas of village life and reconstruction are those of the 
author. Only, the author expressed them and typified them more 
artistically in Kandan. “Sarvodaya” ideals are always in the back¬ 
ground thus far until the climax when they actually become the 
hero, as it were. 

For, finally the main characters, Ramachandran, Kethari, Kandan 
even “Thoppai”, are brought together under a kind of “Sarvodaya” 
scheme, where each man tills his three acres and is quite content. 
Thus, Murugan the tiller, who had so passionately been attached 
to his little bit of land in Alavandi and who later prized the 
coconut garden which Ramachandran had gifted him, ceases to be 
the main hero, and has to share the honour not only with 
Ramachandran and Kethari but also with “Sarvodaya” ideals. 

Yet, this is not a didactic novel, designed to sing the glories of 
certain notions of village life and economy. If that was 
Venkataramani’s intention, he carried it out much better in Kandan. 
In this his first novel he seems to be deliberately mixing character 
and idea. In 1927, when it was published, Gandhian ideas were 
spreading and, as what might be called a “rural patriot”, 
Venkataramani must have been impelled to propagate them 
through his novel. But, while it lacks the sparkle and the clash of 
character that marks its successor, it has its own gifts. For a first 
novel, it is quite remarkable. 

The realism, or, if the expression be preferred, the worldly 
wisdom that also marked Venkataramani the novelist (but not 
Venkataramani the man) is present in the delineation of Kethari 
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and Markandam. There is here perhaps a reflection of the Madras 
legal “politics” of his time, of which he could scarcely have been 
ignorant in view of what has already been said in earlier pages. 
This is an aspect of his genius which he did not develop. But, in a 
short story called “Illumination”, discussed below, he returns to 
legal life in Madras and here, if anywhere at all in Venkataramani’s 
works, there is a touch, a little feeling, of asperity and hardness, 
otherwise so foreign to his genius. But what his comrades of the 
Madras bar and of the “Triveni” office have said about his 
conversational mastery, something of which has been quoted in 
earlier pages, should be remembered here. Perhaps this was some¬ 
thing which the unsuccessful lawyer exacted by way of revenge on 
the profession?. Or, perhaps it was something else? In any case, 
this is a little aspect of Venkataramani’s work that should be 
remembered in assessing his work. 

But, despite all this, this novel is not a comedy of manners or a 
diatribe against the legal profession. It is, like Kandan, a novel of 
the nationalist movement, but, for the most part, as to its social 
ideals. The freedom movement, by itself, does not impinge much 
on the consciousness of many of the characters. But behind the 
pages stands Mahatma Gandhi; not his political struggle as yet, 
but some of his ideals. In a sense, the V.;o novels are complemen¬ 
tary; mainly but not wholly; Murugan a novel of Gandian ideals, 
Kandan a novel of Gandhian political movement. 

The second novel, by far the best thing that Venkataramani ever 
wrote, is dedicated to “the unknown volunteers in India’s fight for 
freedom”. It begins at the toddy shop in Akkur, a village that 
often figures in Venkataramani’s works. Akkur is “a beauty spot 
on the branch line from Mayavaram to Tranquebar, the Queen of 
the Coromandel coast”. Venkataramani was allowing his 
eathusiasm to run away with him here, for Tranquebar, nowadays 
called Tarangambadi, and a former Danish possession which 
contains a fort, hardly deserves his praise. But, of course, he was 
an intense local patriot. The story centeres around Kandan a native 
of these parts, who, rather improbably, is an Oxford graduate and 
had passed into the Indian Civil Service. But disappointment in 
love had led him to throw up this glittering post and he has settled 
down “in his own Tamil land to do some public work.” 

At that time, nobody, could doubt that this “public work” could 
only be the Congress cause; striving not only for political freedom. 
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but also for social emancipation and progress. There is another 
I.C.S. officer in the story, Rangan or R.S. Rangaswami who, as the 
story opens, is under orders of transfer to his native Thanjavur 
district. There is a third hero in Padmanabhan, a student of Shiyali 
(the town nearest Kaveripatnam) who runs away from home in 
order to fight the nationalist war. 

The climax occurs in Tarangambadi, where the nationalists have 
arranged a huge meeting. The district authorities ban it, but it takes 
place. The police open fire, and Kandan is killed. An onlooker, 
describes the excitement as, it seems, everybody in Thanjavur district 
converges on the meeting place, ban or no ban. “The whole mass 
is seething with excitement, and the slightest friction will bring out 
the explosion—I’ve seen many such .crowds in my varied life—this 
is the most terrible in its rustic splendour and force. Though the 
main entrances arc closed with policemen, the crowd is thickening' 
quick on the maidan, for the men, women and children are pouring 
into it through many devious ways and by-lanes—who can stop a 
crowd intent on coming into an open town like Tranquebar?” 

Rangan, the former I.C.S. officer (for he too, like Kandan, had 
resigned from the service), is to speak at the meeting. Chokkalinga 
Mudaliar, a magnate of the locality, has given up his life of ease 
and pleasure and plunged into the freedom struggle. He is 
prominent among those who have organised the meeting. “The 
lathi charge came; once, twice, thrice with all the harshness that 
could be at the end of a ringed stick, and failed. The police then 
opened fire; once, twice, thrice. Bullets flew in the air like white- 
ants flying in their bridal hour before death. Terrible cries went up 
to Heaven”. Most of the chieF characters in the novel are injured, 
and Kandan is hit fatally. He dies with hopes of early national 
liberation on his lips. It is a very characteristic touch of 
Venkataramani’s that Kandan should die with “the sea before his 
very eyes and its endless lapping waters”. 

The last scene in the novel, which comes rather as an anticlimax, 
occurs in the editorial room of the Swarajya, a congress daily 
newspaper in Madras. There the report comes of conviction of the 
accused in the “Tranquebar rioting case”. All the leading characters 
and a number of others are sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. 
The novel ends with metaphysical musings by Padmanabhan in 
Vellore Jail. 
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This, in outline, is the story of a celebrated novel which, in its 
time, meant much to the struggling patriots. Literature has, in 
many countries, glorified and strengthened freedom movements; for 
example, the English poets like the Brownings who urged on the 
Italian Risorgimento. In Tamilnadu, in our own India, literary 
encouragement of the freedom movement was freely and strongly 
expressed in its time. The burning verses of Subramania Bharati, 
the measured cadences of Namahkal Ramalingam all inspired and 
inspirited the patriots as they braved the bullet and the lathi. Here 
is Venkataramani with equal burning patriotism, writing not so 
much a mere novel as a manifesto in story of the nationalist cause. 

When first published in 1932, it came at the height of the 
nationalist struggle under Gandhiji. It is very obvious that, though 
Gandhiji himself does not figure in the novel (as he well might 
have), he dominates it by proxy. It is his ideals and aspirations 
that the heroes of the novel are implementing. Kandan is a patriot 
as well as social reformer. He is very concerned that the people 
should give up drinking alcohol. He, like his distant leader, knows 
that political freedom is not enough; social emancipation and 
freedom from self-imposed miseries acquired in self-indulgence also 
are necessary for national regeneration. 

The novel has life and movement. The excitement of the freedom 
struggle permeates its pages. But, except in the closing scenes of 
violence in Tarangambadi with its police firing and lathi charge 
and arrest, the scene is one of tranquillity. It is in the minds and 
hearts of the men and the women that the freedom struggle 
rages. There is one other night of terror when the paddy ricks of 
Chokkalinga Mudaliar are burnt down, but that is an amenity of 
rural agrarian unrest. 

The novel’s life depends on the mental movements, if the phrase 
may be used, of the patriots. These men and women are as different 
from each other in “background” and upbringing as could be 
imagined. Kandan and Rangan are former I.C.S. officers, 
Chokkalinga Mudaliar is a ruined local magnate, Padmanabhan is 
what would today be called a “youth leader”, there are many 
ladies, one from Bombay, and there are farm workers. While the 
talk at the Ak'kur toddy shop is, as might be expected, vigorous and 
forceful enough, there is little sense of violence in the air. There 
is no talk of non-violence in the novel, but it is a testimony to 
Venkataramani’s literary craftsmanship that he keeps his novel free 
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of mere violence and savagery, though his characters are fighters. 

Venkataramani was more of a “sketcher” of men and events 
than a psychological analyst. He could capture, as few of his 
contemporaries could, the spirit of a landscape, and he is unrivalled 
as the limner of his beloved Thanjavur village and the 
Kaveripatnam coast. But he is perhaps less happy in his delineation 
of the changing and developing human character. Only one 
character in this novel develops during its course; Chokkalinga 
Mudaliar from a young hedonist to a dedicated patriot, under 
Kandan’s influence and also in the general atmosphere of fervid 
nationalism. It is not that the others are purely static, that they are 
on the last page mainly what they were on the. first. But, when 
tumultuous events are taking place, men and women of sensibility 
change and alter with speed. Rangan is induced by the force of his 
own mental development to renounce a princely post, but there is a 
statesqueness about the principal character, Kandan. 

Perhaps the most appealing of the patriots is Padmanabhan, of 
Shiyali. Incidentally, his elder brother, Raghu, could be a partial 
sketch of the novelist himself in his early days. True, 
Venkataramani did not try to enter the Indian Civil Service (to do 
so was the height of ambition on the part of most yong men in his 
time, as it is today to enter the Indian Administrative Service, its 
successor), but he had a journalistic bent and proclivities before he 
joined the legal profession. Raghu, we read, “quietly settled down 
to journalism, which, thank God, required no capital except a 
pennyworth of ink and paper and of course postage to and fro to 
carry safely its own weight. Out of three dozens (of articles) he 
conceived and wrote in the high^sf moments of his creative fancy 
only three got published locally, though he sent all of them abroad 
with amazing perseverence to the very ends of the earth, London 
to New York, New York to California”. There is in Jatadharan 
another character who could be a partial portrait of Venkataramani 
or rather of the eternal journalist who resides in all of us; “I had 
sent a couple of months ago a perfect Ms. across the blue waters 
where they pay a shilling a word.... A strange ambition poisoned 
my''blood-lead poison, the love of fame that comes of the printel 
\yp?d”. 

Padrnanabhan is the idealised portrait of the patriotic student 
fifty years ago. He was a “bora rebel whom the time-spirit and a 
wooden system of education had kindled to quick flame”. While 
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at school, he attends public meetings and becomes “a full time 
local worker who met and garlanded at the (railway) station even 
at midnight every provincial and national hero who passed that 
way by any train”. It is when he himseif is presiding over one such 
public meeting (when, incidentally, he spoke “first in English, then 
in Tamil, then in Hindi, broken but expressive”) that he learns of 
his failure in the “selection examination” at school. 

Padmanabhan decides to run away from home in order to devote 
himself to national work. It is in delineating this proud, fiery boy 
that Venkataramani is at his psychological best in this novel. 
Himself a student leader in his time, he could understand how the 
young spirit works in the face of disaster at a time when the 
nation itself is in a psychological ferment. He first decides to drown 
himself in the- nearby Kolladam, then to get himself run over by 
the Boat Mail. He finally decides “to catch the Ceylon Boat Mail, 
and at Colombo get into one of the Australian steamers, hiding 
myself in the coal-bunks, even as Lord Reading: (Viceroy of 
India, who had begun life as a ship’s boy) did return ten years hence 
to India if not as the Viceroy, at least as a pioneer with funds for a 
new system of education and of life”. Ultimately, he remains in 
India and becomes a follower of Kandan in works of patriotism. 

Another sensitive character is R.S. Rangaswami, J.C.S., familiarly 
called “Rangan”. He is introduced to the reader in a rather odd 
way. Under orders of transfer to Thanjavur district, he travels to 
Madras by the Boat Mail. A friend, Rajeswari of Bombay, is to 
travel with him. He, of course, has a first class ticket, but she 
insists on travelling third. Though Rangan tells her that “third class 
is worse than cattle-pen; slime, spit and filth”, she insists on journey¬ 
ing third. Necessarily, he too has to travel third. “The third class 
compartment itself seemed a delightful combination of a museum 
and a menagerie. All kinds, of beds, boxes and bags were there in 
scattered heaps of confusion, from the crude rattan of rustic 
workmanship to the latest models in finished crocodile skin that 
incidentally revealed the range of affinity of the heart of its refined 
rich owner”. Rangan feels, and is, acutely miserable, but Rajeswari 
“gazed on the the scene of third-class poverty and variety with the 
innocent wonder of a child and the easy tranquillity of a keen 
observer.” 

The squalor bas a philosophical effect on Rangan. He tells 
Rajeswari, “This last hour has made me thoroughly sick of men 
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and things in India, our boasted ancient land of urbanity and 
wisdom. I'm quite sad at heart for the sake of our own people. 
How little we have grown in the true habits that make civic life a 
pleasure the world over. Fifty years of railway travelling has taught 
us nothing. We've learnt nothing, we’ve forgotten nothing. We’ve 
not improved a jot. See, our carriage looks like a parcel van in 
which the passengers seem perched like so many thieves.” 

The Boat Mail itself becomes a kind of character in the novel. 
"The Ceylon Boat Mail (the train used to run from Madras to 
Rumesvaram, where a ferry took the passengers to Mannar, in Sri 
Lanka, and thence on to Colombo), is a thing of beauty, a favourite 
of the railway gods at Trichy. It is their darling and the one thing 
they care for among the thousand wheels and brakes that clatter 
along the two thousand miles of their railway.” 

As this wonderful train sweeps along near the Kolladam, 
Rangan is moved to lyricism. “Yes, we are nearing the famous 
Coleroon (the British name of the river), a branch of the Cauvery, 
an instance where the daughter is richer and riper than her own 
mother”. Here Venkataramani is allowing local enthusiasm to get 
the better of geography. The Kolladam, though a mighty river 
near Shiyali, is a tributary of the Kaveri and flows with water only 
when there is any surplus in the parent river) But Rangan is 
irrepressible. “See yonder, in the moonlit night, the beauty of the 
infinite stretch of sand from bank to bank, a mile wide”. 

It is difficult today to imagine the feeling of “romance” villagers 
used to feel at the right of railway trains half a century ago. 
These trains, which today would be called “prestigious”, enjoyed 
the '‘glamour” of the Boeing aircraft or the “Discovery” spacecraft. 
One of these was the Boat Mail, But in many secluded districts even 
the branch train was an object of wonder. Venkataramani, himself 
a villager, knew this. Accordingly, he paints a loving picture of the 
wj\side station. “The beautiful little railway station of Akkur, 
r.ew model, stands in a shady grove on an arching curve of the 
track, like a bird on the leafy branch of a mango tree. The soil is 
fertile. All around the vegetation is rank and luxuriant, though so 
near the sea. The coconut trees peer into the sky. Giant banyan 
and stately mango cover the earth with a deep shade of solemn 
green. Life in Akkur seems a little idyll. The railway line gives it 
uni a fresh charm, a snake-like beauty and fascination”. (Akkur 
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is an existing railway station under the same name, only today it is 
a “Halt”). 

Akkur plays a part in the evolution of Venkataramam’s story. 
Two trains collide there owing to the negligence of a drunken 
pointsman. 

Venkataramani shows considerable skill in arranging the climax 
of his story in Tarangambadi. Both sides, the nationalists and the 
Government forces of repression, prepare for it. The spy, the agent 
provocateur, is not wanting. Venkataramani, not lacking in humour 
despite his high idealism, has his mildly sarcastic fling at the 
minions of law and order, the Khan Bahadurs and the Rao 
Bahadurs. Perhaps “S.V.V.” did these creatures better, but 
Venkataramani, not a professed humorous writer, takes them off 
nicely. 

The end of the story is not the police firing in Tarangambadi, 
though it is that which kills Randan. The “conspiracy case 5 ’ is an 
anticlimax, though the spectacle of a former I.C.S. officer being 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment is sufficiently novel. In the 
author’s conception, the end of all is philosophic calm, the 
quietude which wise men draw from the Bhagavad Gita. “Ours is the 
duty on earth only to do, and to do more on lines of Dharma". This 
is the real climax, real because philosophical, of the endeavours 
of Randan the Patriot and his colleagues in the freedom struggle. 

Venkataramani was concerned to let this novel speak for itself 
and for himself. He does not moralise or draw lessons for others. 
His objectives, of course, are very evidenu He is a nationalist who 
is concerned to paint the patriots ia the best possible colours. But 
his art is the art that conceals. Perhaps he had acquired this art 
from having written Alurugan Tiller five years earlier, in 1927. 

Venkataramani wrote a few short stories. Though the collection 
of them, which he named after “Jatadharan”, appeared late in his 
literary career, in 1939, some of them had been written early and 
had already been published in magazines. As is perhaps to be 
expected, there are some signs of immature art in some of the 
pieces. But on the whole, the reader who did not know that these 
stories had been written, and many already published in magazines, 
before the two novels would have been justified in thinking that 
these are, as it were, additional stray chapters. In fact, one of 
them, “Collision”, is very much like a chapter from Randan, where 
another train accident at a wayside station, caused by the 
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negligence of a drunken pointsman, occurs. (There is, however, a 
difference. In the novel, Sundaram the station master, dismissed 
from the service after the accident, becomes a national worker. In 
the short story Ramanujam, similarly unfortunate, becomes e 
schoot teacher. Both are happy in their new vocations.) 

These stories bring out an important aspect of Venkataramani^ 
literary temperament and skill. He was a man of pronounced ideas, 
chiefly national regeneration and village uplift. Nationalism was in 
the air when he was' at school and college, and his early environ¬ 
ment made the village and its virtues of indispensable importance 
to him. Many what mijht be called smaller notions of his were 
derived in his childhood. Moreover, the themes of early youth 
captured, even obsessed, his imagination. It could be said that by 
the time he wrote many of these short stories for their first 
publication, Venkataramani the author had been fully formed. 
There was little development in his latex years. It is rather strange, 
considering his sensibilities and sensitivities, that the physical 
suffering of his later years did not impress his imagination, as it 
might have been expected to. There are no scenes of physical misery 
in his fiction. To the last, though himself suffering from tuberculosis 
at a time when no certain remedy was known, he faced life, 
through his fiction, sturdily and squarely, without whining or 
repining. Many of these pieces are not really short stories so much 
as sketches. There is very little incident in them. Their gifts lie in 
the characters the young author (as he then was) is able to create. 

Let us take “C. Subramania Sastri, a Sub-Inspector in the Salt 
and Akbari Department of the Government of Madras.” After a 
“penal term” of five years in “the malarial districts”- of Cuddapah 
and Kurnool, Subramaniam is transferred to “the fertile Salavedu 
range of the Arni Circle." He had hoped to be a lawyer, for “he 
had a stentorian voice, and he thought that it was the ripest 
qualification for a successful advocate." But he failed in the First 
Arts examination, and “B.A.B.L.” became a mirage. 

In Salavedu the palmyra “yields to the tapping hand of the 
government three rupees a tree, and to the patting hand of the 
Sub-Inspector one anna, with an one-fourth share therein to the 
legion of six peons who worry the soul of gramanies, like a troop 
ot wild ants in the bosom of a loaf of brown bread.” 

But Subramaniam was not corrupt. His wife, who was a 
termagant, continually reproaches him with having failed at an 
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appropriate time to send a few tins of ghee to the camp clerk to 
the Assistant Commissioner. Had he done so, he could have made 
'Enough money to celebrate his daughter’s marriage. But he has no 
intention of celebrating a child marriage as his wife is determined 
to for fear of “social odilum’’. 

Of course, the termagant overbears him, and he has to go in 
search of a son-in-law. In view of Venkataramani’s interest in 
astrology, it is interesting to find what he says of it in this story. 
He thought poorly of it: “No two astrologers said the same thing. 
How could they in such a subject, and with so many stars speaking 
such a jargon! And no stars care to tell their mystic tale of charm 
to the poor man-worm crawling on his belly.” 

In the result, Subramaniam fails in his efforts, much to the 
malicious glee of his own elder brother and his sister-in-law. To 
crown all, he is transferred to an area “full of deadly malaria and 
mosquitoes. The very mention of its name is enough to send a 
thrill of pain into any S.I. (Sub-Inspector), however chronically 
sad and listless be his share of life in the Salt, Akbari and Excise 
Department of the Government of Madras.” 

Venkataramaui’s notions of the village schoolmaster appear 
strange today. The story, “A Fractured Arm”, tells of a reformed 
teacher. Krishnaswami had, like many other of Venkataramani’s 
characters, high hopes of a career in the Indian Civil Service. But, 
before passing the Intermediate examination, he had married,•'“and 
that destroyed the prospective career. He becomes a primary school 
teacher at twelve rupees a month. His young wife suffers under the 
tongue'lashings of her mother-in-law’s mother-in-law. He is a marti¬ 
net at school, his boys revolt, and he is dismissed from,the service. 
He finds employment as chauffeur in Madras. In a road accident he 
fractures his arm. During convalescence remorse seizes him as to 
the wife he has maltreated. He decides to go back to his village on 
the Kaveri, and there makes a success of school-mastering. 

"Illumination” is one of the few occasions Venkataramani strays 
from his Kaveri banks. This time the locale is Mylapore, in Madras. 
Sundaram, a young lawyer, lives there in hopes of coming pros¬ 
perity. Nothing really happens in this story. It begins with 
Sundaram hoping for briefs and it ends with Sundaram hoping for 
briefs. But he is a philosophic soul and his wife, Sundari, a woman 
of perception and contentment. This story must have been based on 
Venkataramani’s own early life in Mylapore. 
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There is something of Venkataramani in another character, the 
hero of the title story. Jatadharan is a pial teach;r, that is, a teacher 
whose class room is the raised front part of the typical old village 
home. This story is remarkable for the picture of Jatadharan’s grand¬ 
father, a terrible old astrologer, feared for the deadly accuracy of 
his gloomy predictions. “This grand-father was a renowned 
astrologer who could in his days of active practice reel off in 
sonorous majesty the whole of the Brihat Jataka. He was dreaded 
more for the vitality and terrible accuracy of his evil predictions 
than for the success of his lukewarm auspicious sayings.” 

True to form, as he casts the horoscope of the newly bom grand¬ 
son, Jatadharan, he prognosticates dire events. One comes to pass. 
On the eleventh day of the birth, when some rites are being per¬ 
formed, the old astrologer dies. The child grows up to become a 
graduate, “a triple first class and the Presidency First in English 
and Mathematics”. He is offered a “nice job in the Government 
Secretariat in Madras”, but spurns it. For fifty years he remains a 
pial teacher and dies a sanyasi. 

But in the next story, while Jatadharan is still at college, his 
mother projects his marriage. Jatadharan would have none of it. 
Instead, on the day his mother had fixed for the ceremony, he 
opens a pial school and becomes beloved, we are told, of two 
generations of students. 

There is very little story in all these and in the others I have not 
discussed. In fact, none of the pieces in this book can be said to be 
a real short story, in which events happen or characters evolve. 
Their gifts for the reader lie elsewhere. They lie in the “atmosphere” 
they evoke and in the striking characters who sometimes appear. 
Apart from the Sub-Inspector of Excise, there is the landed magnate 
“whose proud boast is that he signs his name in such a way in 
Tamil that it is easily mistaken for English.” 

Kaveri banks seem to reside between the covers of this book. 
Except very occasionally, as in “Illumination”, the setting is always 
those river banks, from which, of course, Venkataramani did not 
stray far in either of his novels. The name of the village may vary, 
Paramati, Akkur, Kakalani, or a hamlet unnamed, but it is always 
Kaveri country. Time and again Venkataramani evokes the scenery 
and the landscape so that those who are familar with it may 
recognise it. The river is a living presence in the short stories as 
much as in the novels. 



The Tamil Writer 


Though Venkataramani wrote most of his works in English, 
there was never a more Indian writer. He was imbued through and 
through with Indian ideals. In his time, idealistic Indian youths, 
panting to express themselves, inevitably wrote in English. This 
ensured them a much larger audience than they would have obtain¬ 
ed if they were writing in their mother-tongue. But this did not 
mean that they had ceased to be any the less Indian. 

Venkataramani was so intensely devoted to the nation and to 
that part of it in which he had been bom that inevitably, in the 
course of his career, he began to write in Tamil too. An early 
attempt at journalism, a magazine, called Tamil Ulagu, ran for two 
years from 1922. Late in 1938 he started another Tamil magazine, 
Bharata Mani , which has secured him and it a place in the history 
of Tamil letters. 

Venkataramani was in no condition, physical or financial, to 
venture upon a weekly at the time he did. But there was in this 
idealist, who looked so forlorn, a strain of determination to struggle 
against uncertainty and adversity. He was determined upon this 
venture because he felt he had “something to say”. It ran for a few 
years, and finally expired. This was a matter of sorrow to the 
Editor. 

He wrote once that for some ten years after giving up the bar he 
founded an ashrama named Markandeya, in Tirukkadaiyur,' a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage in his beloved Kaveri tract, and 
another ashrama Svetaranya, in order to work for a “cultural 
renaissance”. His friends remonstrated against his launching 
Bharata Mani. The writers among them promised their support, but 
nearly all of them were certain that he would not be fable to bear 
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the financial burden. But Venkataramani could be firm when he 
thought firmness was proper. 

It was not long before Bharata Marti made a name. Tamil journals 
were v not so numerous as they now are, and this one was excep¬ 
tional of its kind. It was a journal which only an idealist and 
devotee of Indian culture could have produced. Many of the front 
covers carry idyllic scenes from village life. Most of the others 
carry portraits of writers like Tagore and statesmen like Jawaharlal 
Nehru. No reader could fail to be aware, before he opened the 
pages, that here was a magazine steeped in Indianness. 

It may be safely surmised that the contributors regarded their 
work as a labour of love for the brave Editor. They included some 
of the best writers and scholars of the day. P.N. Appuswami, the 
great populariser of science in Tamil, was a frequent contributor. 
“P. Sri”, who wrote felicitously on literature, contributed many 
articles. There were many other writers who, while not celebrated 
as men of letters, were yet distinguished each in his discipline. The 
Editor attempted to make Tamil a language of modem thought. 
Thus, a doctor famous in his day explains the principles of 
medicine, and an agricultural scientist expounds the mechanical 
processes of makin g sugar. There were many articles on astronomy. 
There are also many short stories all of high standards. 

But perhaps the most popular feature was the Editor’s own 
column, “Pokira pokkil”, which might be translated loosely as “By 
the way.” Here Venkataramani was in his element. He had started 
the magazine to have his say on many issues, and here was his 
opportunity much more direct and frequent than in his novels or 
short stories. 

Let us study the piece he wrote on March 14, 1941. It is not 
only characteristic of his style but it provides valuable biographical 
information. The column has a neat little vignette at the top; 
Venkataramani looking on at a typical Kaveri scene, with farmers 
at work in their fields, a line of coconut trees fringing the border 
and, no doubt, the Kaveri just beyond. The Editor is in a reminis¬ 
cent and reflective mood. 

He is writing the piece on the banks of the Ganga, or rather the 
Hooghly. For, he is in Calcutta, to be precise, on the Howrah 
bridge. The traffic on the bridge is liable to give a short shrift to 
dreaming pedestrians. Yet our author bravely stands his ground 
and muses. He is amazed at the wealth and commerce of the great 
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city as they swirl about him. Beneath him there is another kind of 
swirling, the Hooghly rampaging like the ocean, eddying about. 
The dreamy pedestrian observes a boy, wearing a dirty dhoti and 
a crumpled shirt, vending'copies of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika. The 
boy’s woebegone appearance reminds the columnist that India was 
exporting crores of bales of cotton. Venkataramani buys a copy of 
the paper mainly to follow what was happening in the war. Instead, 
he finds that an old friend of his, S. Ranga Iyer, had passed away 
in Bangalore. That sets him thinking of the first time he had met 
him. That marked the beginning of Venkataramani’s journalistic 
career in 1960. Later development in this story are told in its place 
in the first chapter in this book. 

In an issue in 1942, when Madras was in the throes of evacuation 
following a Japanese bomb attack which, it was thought, was a 
prelude to invasion, Venkataramani announces that the magazine 
would be issued from Mayavaram; from the banks of the Cooum 
to the banks of the Kavery. He announces this with considerable 
hum our, particularly dwelling on what is involved in getting the 
magazine “registered” with the authorities. 

In August 1947, Venkataramani writing in this column, greets 
the coming of independence with a strange sourness. Perhaps the 
partition has saddened him, and he strongly suggests a “federal 
union” between the two countries. Certainly, the holocaust grieved 
him The British had left only because they could' squeeze nothing 
more from India. 

This piece and many others show that Venkataramani could take 
an independent line in politics and in other fields. But his criticism 
is expressed temperately, never abusively. Even while he condemns, 
he never uses a harsh word. Gentleness, even, in criticism, was 
instinctive with him. Very much like his English, his Tamil is 
mellifluous and sweet. It is nothing if not familiar, very conversa¬ 
tional. He wrote as he spoke. 

Venkataramani expected his magazine to flourish. About its 
quality there could be no two opinions, and it enjoyed the distinc¬ 
tion of his name. Yet it began to fail. Venkataramani hints that it 
was his inability to manage its affairs that led to the collapse. This 
can be easily believed. Venkataramani was born to write, not ta 
organise or administer. Shortly after independence, he was obliged 
to close down. By this time he was mortally ill with tuberculosis 
and m no condition to- write, much less to run a magazine "almost 
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single-handed, as he had been doing most of the time. 

Venkataramani wrote of the last difficult years, “Resources in 
men and money were lacking. ... I could not make even Bharata 
Mani a self-supporting success, much less the Markandeya Ashram, 
though fifty per cent of the articles which first appeared in Bharata 
Mani are now appearing in book form as current literature.” His 
anguish at the failure is obvious. 

But Bharata Mani did enough to show what Venkataramani could 
•do in Tamil with his deep and.profound Indianness. He did not 
write Tamil for “fancy.” He wrote it because it was in him, because 
he could express himself through it as fluently as he could through 
English/ 





A Neglected Author 


His fiction and his studies of rural problems made Venkataramani 
a writer of significance. If there were two indisputable facts about 
him, it was that he burned to regenerate the Indian village and that 
he was a nationalist to the core. These were the fundamental facts 
about him and his life’s work with the pen. 

It was a sad paradox that, in the first years after independence 
and perhaps even now, in some literary quarters this nationalist of 
nationalists was considered “alien”, in some way foreign to the 
patriotic movement. Nobody said that he was opposed to the 
country’s freedom. But there was a lurking feeling that he was not 
an “Indian writer.” This was because he wrote in English, and not 
in Tamil. 

That he wrote initially in English was due to a simple fact. At 
the beginning of this century, Tamil writings were out of tune with 
many modem developments. It was impossible for any Tamilian, 
however gifted he might be and, however passionately he wished 
to write in Tamil, to write modem matter in that language. It was 
only decades later that this became possible. It was utterly impossi¬ 
ble when Venkataramani began writing at college and a little later. 

It is true that Subramania Bharati was writing immortal poetry 
in Tamil. But he was a very different kind of writer from 
Venkataramani. He was a poet in whom poesy bubbled up, as it 
were, from his soul. He could no more help write Tamil poetry 
than he could help breathing. It was a gift, a spontaneous out¬ 
pouring of a lava of molten, burning prophetic verse. Venkataramani 
felt equally passionately about village uplift, and he burned with 
love of freedom. But everything else about Venkataramani was 
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different from what it was about Bharati. After all, there was a 
single Bharati as against millions of other Tamils who could . not 
put pen to paper. 

But the best argument for Venkataramani as a true nationalist is 
his English books. For, what are they but books written in and for 
India? The two novels, particularly Kandan, are a dramatisation of 
the freedom struggle, his short stories are intensely Tamil in their 
locale, their characters, their sentiments, and his tracts are devoted 
to rural regeneration, a “nation building" programme that was dear 
to the Mahatma and which still remains an integral part of the new 
India that is to be. In ail these, Venkataramani wrote as an Indian, 
as the Indian that he was. That he happened to write in English 
could not make him any the less nationalistic and patriotic writer. 

After all, Venkataramani also wrote in Tamil. He did so not 
amateurishly, not perfunctorily, not imperfectly, but as to the 
manner born. In fact, it might be said that, while he wrote English 
in total command, he wrote Tamil even better. Some of his English 
is in the form of “prose poems”, all his Tamil is pure music in 
itself. His Tamil reads effortlesslv and like a limpid stream, with a 
soft under-current of melody and rhythm. 

The time has come to reinstate Venkatramani in his proper 
place as a writer who inspirited the national movement with his 
pen. In essence, he was a propagandist, but his cause is the highest 
possible, the freedom of a great nation. As a perpetually sick man, 
as one who was beset with all manner of family troubles, he could 
hardly have been expected to perform satyagraha, He cherished and 
venerated the thousands who were brave enough to do so, but he 
knew that he could play his part in another direction. He had what 
most of the others did not have, the gift of literature. It is impossi¬ 
ble to calculate how many young men, how many aspiring souls, 
his works induced and encouraged to take part in the freedom 
struggle. Today he might be practically unknown, but in his time 
he was recognised as a mighty force for the national cause. How 
many Kandans he must have inspirited, how many Rangans en¬ 
courage! , how many Padmas emboldened to plunge into the free¬ 
dom struggle! 

Set in his opinions and predilections at an early age, in fact, at an 
unusually early age, even when he was only at school, Venkataramani 
changed little in these opinions with the years. He was at the end 
what he had been at the beginning; love of the Kaveri countryside 
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in Thanjavur, a burning faith in the Indian village in itself and as 
an instrument of India’s progress, and India’s freedom. These were 
the three emotions that moved him from the first day he began to 
write to the last. To these three causes he devoted all his life. 

As a craftsman in English, as an artificer of the novel, and as a 
teller of tales, Venkataramani had an advantage bom with him. 
He loved the countryside instinctively, and he loved no other 
(certainly, not the city) and he wielded a style that, rather remark¬ 
ably, was in perfect tune with this. His style too is like the Kaveri 
of his imagination, a softly murmuring river that flows along, 
melodious, rhythmical. Eminent foreign, mainly English, critics 
were charmed with the easy flow, the luminous limpidity, of his 
style. There are very few passages in his books, if indeed there is 
any at all, where the reader finds it necessary to go back over a 
sentence in order to understand it. The meaning flows into his 
consciousness smoothly, sweetly, with never an interruption or 
impediment. Nor is it mere arid plainness or simplicity. 
Venkataramani is certainly simple, but he is melodiously simple. 
There is cadence in his writings. 

Though Venkataramani read English literature at college, his 
books do not show any overt literary influence. He refers to no 
particular English author, not even Shakespeare, with any emphasis 
or affection. He was far from “literary” as, for instance, his friend 
and admirer, Raghunathan, was. He quoted seldom. He relied 
upon himself to express what he wished to say. 

If his thinking shows little gradation of progress, neither does his 
style. He wrote at the end much as he had written at the beginning. 
But for the years mentioned on the title pages, it would be difficult 
to place his books in the order of their, publication. This is an 
unusual fact about Venkataramani. In fact, if what some eminent 
British cri tics said is oLsi^ SeariCe. hig wtli^Tuper 

Boats, was the best of them all. The style is very much the same in 
the zenith of his genius, Kandan the Patriot, allowing for the 
difference in the nature of the two books, one a collection of 
sketches, the other a novel. 

In two of his works. On the Sand-Dunes and A Day with Sambhu, 
he drifted into what used to be. called “prose poem”. Tagore’s works, 
written in this style, were very popular at this time, not in India 
alone, but also in the west, where W.B. Yeats eulogised them. 
Ultimately. Tagore received the Nobel prize for literature. 
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Venkataramani himself was called “the southern Tagore” on the 
strength of these two works. 

But there is a vital difference between the two. Tagore wrote all 
his works which have appeared in English in this style. 
Venkataramani had two styles, or rather two kinds of style. He is 
overtly a “prose poet” in On the Sand-Dunes and A Day with Sambhu, 
but in all the other books he is fundamentally a "prose poet” only 
in the sense that he is full to overflowing of simile and metaphor. 
There are very few plain, matter of fact sentences in Venkataramani’s 
books. He loads his sentences with the ore of suggestiveness, 
fragrance and melody. (This is a typical Venkataramani sentence. 
In plain terms, his style is suggestive and melodious. But that was 
the way Venkataramani thought and his sentences emerged flying 
the banner of metaphor and simile). 

Venkataramani’s “prose poetry>\vas not something extraneous, 
forced, or artificial. It resulted naturally from his customary style, 
so suggestive and so melodious. Enough quotations have been 
provided in the preceding pages to illustrate this. What made him a 
“prose poet” in those two books, and in them alone, was the nature 
of his subject. In the one, he is seated on the sand-dunes near where 
the Kaveri joins the sea, and in the other he is talking to a boy. 
These are occasions which, naturally and of themselves, induce a 
prose writer, trembling on the verge of poetry, to break into "prose 
poetry”. There is no such inducement or opportunity or occasion in 
the other books, and he does not write “prose poetry” there. 

This fact should be realised because the few of those who read 
Venkataramani today' are put off by the “prose poetry”. This is not 
in fashion today, and it is very much opposed to the spirit of our 
violent, ferocious times. But Venkataramani too lived in revolu¬ 
tionary- days, ami SC- “■=— p?mhv. He would, of course, 

have hated the violence these days, but he would not nave wei 
bewildered by it. 

Venkataramani has been neglected unduly long. It is a truism of 
literary history that an author's reputation falls soon after his death. 
That of Venkataramani has never recovered from this fall, though 
he died as long ago as 1952. In his own time he was profoundly 
admired. The climax of his reputation, perhaps, at came the celebra¬ 
tions of his sixtieth birthday, when he wrote a testament of his faith. 
He died shortly after, and his reputation, once so high, has not 
recovered. The mistaken notion that, simply because he wrote in 
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English, he was an “alien” writer repelled many, and another 
notion that he was a “prose poet” put off some of the discerning. 
As I have already said, neither notion is justified. Venkataramani 
was an intensely Indian writer, and he wrote “prose poetry” only 
on occasion and when it came naturally to him. 

Today it is by his fiction that Venkataramani must stand. It is 
Kandan that shows him at his best. It is one of the finest novels of 
the Indian freedom movement. Character, setting, emotion, all are 
here. It was very much what the mood of the times demanded, and 
Venkataramani, ever sensitive to his surroundings, obliged with this 
masterpiece.lt reads so spontaneously that it does not seem a 
conscious effort at all. If we could imagine a book “growing” on 
his beloved Kaveri banks, this was the one. 

Our freedom movement, naturally enough, produced a large body 
of literature. The great classics of fiction are well known, like 
Bankim Chandra’s Ananda Math. Venkataramani was not the 
impassioned Bengali genius, but, in his own way, he was a genius 
who too thrilled to the fervour of national resurgence. Such an 
author needs to be commemorated in the best way open to a writer, 
by reading what he wrote. 

Then shall his readers realise that here was a man who, in the far 
south of the country, felt exactly like his peers elsewhere and, being 
a gifted author, expressed his feelings as only he could. Through 
novel, short story and tract, he hymned the glory of India and, at 
the same time, showed how it could be restored, not least by regene¬ 
rating its villages. He was a seer who was also a literary artist. 
Venkataramani deserves to be held in precious memory by a grateful 
country. 

Perhaps the finest assessment of Venkataramani’s works comes 
from an author who was very different from him in almost every 
respect that esn b 1 * imagined. K. Nagarajan was an admiring 
contemporary', tn a tnnute or. Venkataramani’s sixtieth birthday, he 
wrote. 

“Those who love the ripple of the waters lit by the sunlight, the 
smell of new-mown straw, the sight of pitchers poised on head and 
hip, and the half-naked (and half-starved) countrymen eternally 
battling with the wind and the rain will find their nostalgia appeased 
by his writings. They are easy and unaffected and sincere and, if 
one may say so, ‘uninfluenced’. If a piece of writing is all that, what' 
more can one want?” 




SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Not a very prolific writer, Venkataramani published only eight 
main books. But this does not make his bibiographer’s task easy. 
He wrote many pamphlets too and also used to extract a few 
chapters from some of his books and publish them independently. 
One or two of these ran into more than one edition. 

All that is attempted below by way of bibliography is to list - ' 
Venkataramani’s books in the order of their appearance. The date 
of publication of some of them is indicated in the text, above. He 
published all his works himself. 

1. Paper Boats (1921) 

2. On the Sand-Dunes (1923) 

3. Murugan the Tiller (19271 

4. Kandan the Patriot (1932) 

5. The Next Rung (1828) 

6. A Day with Sambhu (1929) 

7. Renascent India 

8. Jatadharan and Other Stories (1939) 

9. The Nature of Creative Art (1950) 

10. The Indian Village (1936) 

11. Highways in Astrology. 

Ven kataramani Writer and Thinker, Manjeri S. Isvaran. 
“Swatantra” (English weekly), Madras, July 21,1951. 



